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QVERSLADE PREPARATORY 


HOOL, near Rugby.The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C. C. C , Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
~PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES, 
the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 

oreuster College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 


A GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 


one of the First London Art Schools is desirous of TEACHING 
DRAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
8chool.—Address, W. H. M., 38, St. George’s-road, S.W. 











REPARATION for MATRICULATION 


Cente all wasn y ont a other EXAMINATIONS by an M.A. (Lond., 
experien: hing.—. . P.Q. . - 
Hlasenet ‘chill, a ‘eaching.—Address O. P. Q., No. 28, Shirlock-roud, 








W OOLWICH.—A COUNTRY RECTOR, 


tt WRANGLER and FORMEK FELLOW, has a VACANCY for a 
SRuPANION-PUPLI. to Share the Studies of another Youth preparing for 
e " pptenty Tod passed one into the R.M. Academy. Inciusive 
terms, - rt a ry ” 
82, Carey-Sereet, wav and other References.—X. Y. Z., “*Academy ” Office, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — EXAMINA- 
ier My iy et SOROLARSHIPS. Classical or Modern, value from 
M.A. Head Mone, 7 Age under 15.—Apply to the Rev. T. B. ROWE, 








ALL CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, C sity a 
Pp E INS . annon-street, City. —PRE- 
ono ael for APPOINTMENTS, Higher ‘and Lower Divisions 3 also 
Candid vil; Student Interpreters, Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


Country 
ates prepared by Corresponience.—Stamp for terms, 


Dr. KLELN, 


cae Author of the ** Student's Manual of English Constitutional History,” 
Passed.” ©» Pow 


Nine out of each ten of Dr, Klein's pupils have 


1882, 
AUGUST .29,; 30, 31, and SEPTEMBER 1, 


NEW ORATORIO, ‘‘ REDEMPTION,” 
Composed expressly for this Festival by M. GOUNOD. 


NEW CANTATA, “ PSYCHE,” 
By Herr GADE, 


NEW CANTATA, “GRAZIELLA,” 
By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEW CANTATA, “THE HOLY CITY,” 
By R. A. GAUL. 


NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK, 
By VILLIERS STANFORD. 


MARCHE NUPTIALE, BY GOUNOD. 
Composed for the Marriage of the DUKE OF ALBANY. 





Principal Artistes—Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, and 
Madame MARIE ROZE ; Madame PATKY and Madame TREBELLI ; Mr. 
EDWARD LLOYD and Mr. MAAS; Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. F. KING, and 
Signor FOLI. 

Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 


BAND and CHORUS of 500 PERFORMERS. 


OUTLINE PROGRAMMES on application to 26, Waterloo-street, 
Birmingham, 





MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


C JUNE 7, 8, and 9, 1882, 
PATRONS: 
H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., Earl of Chester. 
H.R.H, the PRINCESS cf WALES, Countess of Chester. 
H.R.H, the DUKE of EDINBUKGH, K.G, 
H.1, and R.H. the DUCHESS of EDINBURGH, 

Principal artists: Mudame Marie Roze, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Annie 
Merriott, Mesdames Patey and Mudie-B lingbroke; Mr. Maas. Messrs. 
Henry Guy, F. King, and R. Hilton. Band and Chorus of 259 performers, 
Leader, Herr Strauss. Conductor, Mr. J. C. Bridge, M.A.. Mus.Bac., 
Organist of the Cathedral, 

Wednesday Morning, in the Cathedral, at 11.39, Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” 
Wedoesday Evening, in the Music Hail, Han‘el’s “ Acis and Galatea *’ &c, 

Thursday Morning #nd Afternoon. Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” and Sulii- 
van's * Prodigal Son.” Thursday Evenivg. Dr. J. F. Bridge’s “ Boad , 


—— 


The NINETY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST, from 10 to 6. Admission, Is. ; Catalog 





ALFRED D. Fripp, Secretary. 


HEPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBI- 


TION of High-class PICTURES includes a chef-d’ccuvre by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT, R.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPERT at NASEBY,” 
together with important Works by Royal Academicians and other leading 
Artists.—27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’s, 8.W. 


RAND BATTLE PICTURE by 


DE NEUVILLE, “ THE CEMETERY of 8T. PRIVAT,” NOW ON 
VIEW at DOWDESWELL’S, 133, NEW BOND STREET, two doors from 
the Grosvenor Gallery.—Admission, One Shilling. 


“THE LION at HOME,” painted by 

ROSA BONHEUR.—This splendid chef-a’ceuvre, the latest pro- 
duction of this celebrated Artist, also the Complete Engraved Works of Rosa 
Bonheur, NOW ON EXHIBITION at L. H. LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, 1a, 
KING STREET, 8T. JAMES’S, 8.W. Admission, One Shilling. 











10 to 6, 


THE “ EVENING HYMN,” by GEORGE 


MASON, A.R.A.—M. WALTNER’S Fine ETCHING of this remark- 
able Picture is now completed, and can be SEEN at the Publishers’, P, & D. 
COLNAGHI & CO., 13 and 14, PALL MALL EAST, 


AINTING from NATURE.—Mr. J. W. 


BUXTON KNIGHT (Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge-street, Werte 
melas) is prepared to take a STUDENT on his SUMMER SKETCHING 
‘OUR. 











O BOOKBUYERS.—JAMES THORPE, 


53, Ship-street, Brighton, has just published his THIRTIETIL 
CATALOGUE of Standrrd, Curious, and Rare Second-hand BOOKS, at 
extremely low prices. To be hai post-free. 


EWSPAPER.—To be DISPOSED OF, 


the COPYRIGHT, GOODWILL, and PLANT of a PROVINCIAL 
CONSBPRVATIVE NEWSPAPER, Long established, influential, and profit- 
able. Principals only or their solicitors treated with.—Address, “* News,'* 
care of Messrs. Crowder, Anstie, & Vizard, Solicitors, 55, Liucoln's-inn- 
fields, London. 


ork SALE. — LIBERAL WEEKLY 


PaPER, with or without plant, in a Parliamentary and Municipal 
Borough. No othor Liberal paper in town or district. Satisfactory 
reasous for disposul.—Address * NESWPAPER,” Sell's Advertising Offices, 
Boit-court, F.eet-street, E.C. 











&c. 

Friday Morning and Afternoon, Haydn's “Creation” and Bennett's 
“Woman of Samaria.” Friday Evening, Ballad C_ncert. 

Subscriptions to the Festival (inc uding the Concerts), £2 12s, 6d. and 
£1 9s. 6d. for the Series ; or Single Tickets, £1 and t's, *d, daily, 

Full programmes, with particulars, can be obtained from the Hon. 
SECRETARY, The Precentory, Chester. 


RexAL ACADFMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the PRESIDENT and COUNCIL 
will proceed to ELECT, on TUE=DAY, JuNE 13tH, ONE TURNER 
ANMUITANT and ONE COOKE ANNUITANT, 

Appl cants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of £59, must be 
Artists of repute in need of aid through the unavoidable failure of profes- 
sional employment or other causes. Applicants for the Cooke Annuity, 
which is of the value of £3', must be Painters in Oil or Water-Colours, not 
less than sixty years of ago, avd in distress from age, sickness, or some 
other cause. 

Forms of Application can be obtained by letter addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and re- 
turned on or before SATURDAY, JUxE 10TH 

FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 
PATRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ONDON LIBRARY. 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded n 184!, 

This Library centains 99,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
ia various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 


Reading-room open from Ten to Half-pust Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and | Abrarian. 











v ~ >? > 7 mna 
RITISH MUSEUM. — CANDIDATES 

(age 18 to 30), having a special and detailed knowledge of Reptiles, 
Batrachians, and Fishes, with ability to name and catalogue them, are 
WANTED for a First-Class ASSISTANTSHIP in the Department of 
ZOULOGY. Salary £250, rising to £450 by £15 annually. The appoint- 
ment will be made under limited competition.—Apply to the L"RLNCIPAL 
LIBRARIAN, British Museum, London, W.C 


+ r + 7 oa Bl 
NITED WESTMINSTER (ENDOWED) 
SCHOOLS. —Subject to the provisions of the Scheme, the Governors 
will, on MONDAY, JULY 3RD, proceed to the ELECTION of a HEAD- 
MASTER for the Emanuel (Boarding) School, for 300 Boys, situste on 
Wandsworth-common, near Clapham Junction. He must be « Groduate of 
a British University, and his age must not exceed 36. Fixed stipend £150 a- 











year, and capitation fee of 30s., together with unfurnished house, coals, and 
| eas. For three years the Governors will gua:antee payment at the rate of 
£350 a-vear in respect of capitation fees. The SCHOUL will be OPENED 
in JANUARY NEXT, when the daties will commence, 

For further particulars (printed) apply to the undersigned, to whom ap- 


SIXTY THOUSAND GOOD BOOKS—MUST BE SOLD. 


+ 
r | YO BOOKBUYERS, LIBRARIANS, and 
PUBLIC LIBRARIFS.—JOEL ROWSELL, King William-street, 
Strand, W.C., having Sold the Lease of his House, has determined to retire 
(after forty years of hard work), avd the whole of his Valuable STOCK, 
which inc tides Works in all Classes of Literature, will be SOLD at a great 
reduction in price. So large a number of Books is seldom offered, Cata- 
logues may be hud on receipt of one stamp. No cards, 
The Stock and Rusiness would be Sold if any acceptable offer wero made 
for it, —JOEL KOWSELL, 9 King William street, strana, W.C. 


» 

O CARVERS, GILDERS, and DEALERS 
in WORK#4 of ART, ARTI5TS’ MATERIALS, &.—TO BE 
DISPOSED OF, the whole or part (in consequence of ill-health), a 
BUSINESS as above, established thirty-two years, in a rapidly increasing 
town and watering-place on the South Coast, to which a Photographic 
Dep»rtment is attached. The Premises, recently erecte, are situated in the 
muin street, and will be Let on Lease. Returns over £2,000 a year. Stock 

about £1,500, which can be reduced.—THO. ANDERSON, Weymouth. 


OMAN VILLA, MORTON, near 
BRADING, ISLE of WIGHT.—The Executive Committee beg to 

state that they have a FEW COPIES left of their quarto Work fully 
describing these remains, ilustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates, Plan 
of Excavations, and a Map, to DISPUSE OF, price Two Guineas. (Te 
those who have subscribed to the ‘* Excavation Fund" a reduction will be 
made.)—Apply by letter to F. G. HILTON Price, Esq., 29, Weymouth- 
street, Portiand-place, London, W. 





A CERTIFICATED STUDENT in Classical 


Honours of Girton College, who is Classical Mistress in the North 


London Collegiate School for Girls, wishes to take PRIVATE PUPILA, 
Girls, Boys, or Lady Students, or Classes in Schools, inClussics, References 
are kindly permitted to Miss Burs, the North London Colegiate School tor 


Girls, Sandall-road, Camden-road, N.W., and to Mies Davies, 17, Cunving- 
ham-place, N.W.—Address, Miss AITKEN, 59, Hilidrop-crescent, Camden- 
road, N. 





r ITERARY EMPLOYMENT at HOME. 


—WANTED, MANUSCRIPTS, original or tr inslated, for volumes, 


magezines, newspxpers, &c. -oetry, fiction, drams, sermons, criticisms, 
essays, &c. ; also afticles upon sport, theology, art, biography, education, 
history, politics, philosophy, science, l»w. commerce, medicine, travels, &e. 


—Send stamped addressed envelope for terms to EDITOR, Gosden & Son's, 
12, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 
TION, Literary, Scient fic, ani Legal, carefully and accurately per« 
furmed.—W. H. Browy, B.A. (Lond, Univ.), 3», Denbigh-place, 8.W. ee 
SUMMER QUARTERS, SCOTLAND.— 


FURNISHED, Self-contained HOUSE of Nine Apartments in Kural 
istrict, with convenient railway station, near FRITH of CLYDE. JULY 





| plications must be sent on or before 19TH JUNE. 
C, SPENCER: SMITB, Clerk 
OMficemPalace-sireet, Victoria-street, 8. W. ’ ai 











and AUGUST. Rent £15 per month to a suitable tenant without childres 
Address P, Q. R., ACADEMY Office, 52, Carey-street, W.C, 


THE ACADEMY. 


[May 27, 1882.—No. 595, 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER 
NOW 


EXHIBITION 


OPEN 


From 9 till 7. 
Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


ith 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and Foreign Literature, and w 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous termis :— 


FIVE VOLUMES rT 
NINE VOLUMES ee ee 


TWELVE VOLUMES . coe ae 


sae ~~ TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
THREE GUINEAS _,, 
FOUR GUINEAS }, 


And Three xtra Volumies for each additional Guinea, 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, all the advantages of the Club 
sontien povee oe to the Library, including Reading and Writing Roonis, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference 


ibrary, Ladies’ Dining Room, &c. 


Prospectuses, with full terms of Subscription, post-free on application. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY waned New Bonp Srrezer. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STRHET, W.C; 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 








AUTOTYPE rep RK t Phot 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble Collection of ye w the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine ¢xamples of MODERN ART. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


ISSUE of 397 AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this 
Celebrated Gallery. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


J. M. W. TURNER, RiA., 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotyne Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A: Pablishing 
in Three Volumes, each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guttineas per Volume. Volume the First now ready, containing :— 


hy, with unijue povrers of 





1, Bridge, with Goats, 13, Marine Dablers, 

2. Hindoo Devotions; 14, Sunset. 

3. Raglan Castle. 15, Martello Towers. 

4. Crypt, Kirkstall Abbey, 16, Dunstanborough Castle, 
5. Sketch for Shipping. 17. A Calm. 

6. Sketch for Sea-plece. 38, Ville de Thun, 

7. Mill near Grand Chartreuse, 19, Basle, 

8. Canal, Lock, and Windmill, 20. Procris and Cephalus. 
9, Holy Island Cathedral, 21. Jason. 

10. Falls of the Clyde, 22. Hind-Head Hill. 

11, Norham Castle, 23, East Gate, Winchelsea, 
12. Ditto, from “‘ River Scenery.” 24, Bridge, with Cows. 


Detached Plates of this — of the “ Liber,” with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 


TURNER'S ETCHINGS 
FOR THE 
“LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Twenty-five of these Celebrated Etchings, in Autotype Facsimile, are now 


in 
teady, Half-a-Crown each ; or the Set can be obtained, elegantly bound in 
cloth, at Three Guineas, 








AUTOTYPE COMPANY « are > gare of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
ae special photographic excellence and wide application. 


To adorn at little cost the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE*ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


General Manager, Ww. 8. Burp. _ Director bed Works, J. R Gowran, 


Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Prblished under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
Edited by 8. BircH, LL.D, 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

London: 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 


BEVERLEY’S ROLL of HONOUR: 
SKETCHES of the WORTHIES of BEVERLEY. 


By Epmvuyp WRIGGLESWORTH, 
Author of “ History's Komance,” &c, 


Price, in cloth, 2s, ; half-calf, gilt edges, 4s, 








Beverley : Oueen & SON, Market-place. 
London : W. Kent & Co., Paternoster- “row. 
And all Booksellers. 








ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 


DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE'S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL KOW, 
LON : ee — Engravings, &e., » are in fine condition, pa have formed 
portions of the most cel A Catal of a small portion 
of the Stock will bo sent on pone wane penny postage stamps, - 


*»* Established above 60 years. 








PER 8 I A: an Essay in Greek. By 
the Rev. LAUNCELOT DOWDALL, B.D., F.R.G.S, 2s. 
Cambridge : JONES. 
" The restilt in the pages before us is a piece of work done in a thoroughly 
good and scholar-like fashion. The author’s ~~ is marked by an ease and 
raecinens meriting theh ighest praise. . . . To all lovers of Greek 
we most cortlially recommend this little book.’ ”— Spectator. 











Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


RAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Joun 


MILLARD, Elocution Master in the City of London School. Second 
Edition, Revised, 
London : LONGMANS & Co, 





THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
The Rich Man’s Harvest-field—The Poor Man's Paradise, 
Now ready, in 2 vols., £1 10s. 


(CAMEOS from the SILVER LAND; or, 
the il gag of a Young Naturalist in the Argentine Republic. 
By E. W. WuiTez, 


st ae VAN VoorstT, 1, Paternoster-row. 


NGLISH ETCHINGS.—Monthly, 3s. 6d.; 


Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 

Contents of Part XTIT. (JUNE).—LONDON (THE CITY): LEADEN- 
HALL MARKET, by H. Castle; THE BREAK of DAY, BURY CHURCH, 
HUNTINGDON, by J. A. Poulter ; A SUMMLR’S DAY, by Alf. Withers.— 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street, E. C 








This day, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


HE LABORATORY GUIDE: a Manual 


of Practical Chemist yd Colleges and Schools. Specially Arranged 
for Agricul: ural Stucents. A. H, CHURCH, M.A., Professor of Chemistry 
ia the Royal Academy of "Arte. 


London: JOHN VAN VoorRSsT, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 1s. 


FIVE DISCOURSES on POSITIVE 
e. nea... By J. H. BRIDGES, Translator of **Comte’s General 
London : REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand. 





Recently published, 8vo, price 14s. 


EXT-BOOK to KANT.—The Critique of 


_ Pure Reason : —a Categories, Schematism. Translation, 
With Index and Biographical Sketch, By 
J. Gorcmeow 7 LLD., Author of “ The Secret of Hegel.” 


“The Reproduction is in many ways a very wonderful piece of writing. 
It is a fresh proof of a gift of living exposition such as has rarely been 
equalled.” — Mind. 





Edinburgh ;: OLIVER & EOYD, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Knowledye, Truth, Contes & peneged | the ter age 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONUMIC, ons PUNC TUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURB, whether Illustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to yjectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Londons W.C: Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75 Great Queen-street, 
Lond on, 








NIN EVEH STATUI ETTES | 
Reduced Prices. Under 


A T Greatly 

Royal and Imperial Patronage —STATUETTES, in PORCELAIN, 
of SENNACHERIB, SARDANAPALUS, &c.—Mr. HORMUZD KASSAM says: 
a have much pleasure in recommending Mr. Jarvis’s Assyrian statuettes ; 
‘these unique the human-headed Lion and 





Bull; ” * they reflect great credit on the designer's skill.”"—Pro spectus and 
Press Opinions of ALFRED JARVIS, 43, Will 
Publisher), 


es-road, London, N.W. (Sole 











WORKS ON BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


(5, UTENBERG: WAS HE the INVENTOR 


of PRINTING ? An Historical In tion embedying a Criticism 
on Dr. VAN DER LINDE’s “GUTENBERG.” By J. H, HESSELS. 1 vol., 
8vo, pp. xxviii—202, half-morocce, 21s. (1882.) 

*,* The best and most critical account of the History of Printing with 
moveable ~ mt = Ah document connected with the History of the Inven. 
tion of Print verified by the energetic and ~ Prints jinthor. 
The mystery airy pa Snee~ was the inventor of That 
Gutenberg was an early printer Mg. Hessels fully — 


Only 200 Copies were printed for sale. 


HESSELS.—VAN der LINDE’S 


HAARLEM __— of the INVENTION of PRINTING by 
LOURENS JANSZOON COSTER, Critically Examined by Dr, VAN per 
. Translated a. the Dutch by J. H. HESSELS. With an Introduc. 
tion and_a Classified ry of the Costerian Incunabula. Koyal 8vo, pp. 
xxviii—170 , sewed, 7s. 6d. (1871.) 

*,* Mr. Hessels has done well in translati 
vestigation and > xj the utter falsehood 
“ Invention of Printin; 





van der Linde’s careful in- 
the Haarlem Legend of the 


ele Fifty Copies remain for sale, 
London : BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


The Solicitors’ Journal, 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 








VoL: XXVi—ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JoURNAL the following 
statement will afford some idea :— 

CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussions of the legal 
events of the weck, 


LEADING ARTICLES.—Essays upon branches 
of law and matters of professional interest, 


RECENT DECISIONS.—Explanatory and cri- 
tical disquisitions on all the cases of importance 
decided in the Courts of Common Law aiid Equity, 
pointing out their relations to the ptevious law. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 
“UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD,’ 
by Mrs. G. W. GODFREY, Author of 
“The Beautiful Miss Roche,’ &c., is com- 
menced in the JUNE Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready at all Newsagents’, price 1s. 








ow ready, at all Booksellers’ » price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JUNE, 1882. 
I. A BALLROOM REPENTANCE, 
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" II, ROSSIN 
ITl, DAYBREAK in PARIS. 
Iv. THEOPHILE. ‘ , 
Vv. AN ATTEMPT to REACH MERV;; or, Six Weeks in 
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VI. UNSPOTTED from the WORLD. By Mrs. G. W. 
Goprrey. (Te be continued.) 
VIT. THE SEASON at the THEATRE, 
VIIT. THE LEAF in the BOOK. 
IX. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S EXPERIENCES. 
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XI. OLD SHOES, 
XII. ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr. (Continued.) 
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A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “Lieutenant Barnabas,” &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Unforced familiarity with habits and customs that have well-nigh 
departed from among us is the great charm of the book. The plot is, more- 
over, skilfully evolved ; the ch ters are llently drawn.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


CORBIE’S POOL. 
By SUSAN MORLEY, 
Author of “ Aileen Ferrers,” &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“*Corble’s Pool’ is an ont novel, and deserves to be sharply 
marked out from the majority of its kindred.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 

** Pleasantly told, and devoid neither of interest nor of well-drawn 
characters ; these are high qualities.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE PET of the CONSULATE. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“ The story exhibits a remarkable sense of the humorous and great liveli- 
ness of descriptive power.”—Daily News. 

‘The story is full of excitement, with a tendency to make the reader 
rush in breathless haste through the three volumes, not slipping anything, 
for the mass of incidents interwoven with its threads makes that impos- 
sible, but from the restless nature of the narrative, which creates a desire 
to hurry onward until the end is reached, and the destiny of Milly, the 

Pet of the Consulate,’ and her impracticable but attractive young husband 
is decided."—Life. 
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NEW ADDITION TO “ BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS.” 


KITH and KIN. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “* The First Violin,” ‘‘ Probation,” &c. 
New ont Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8v0, 6s. 


‘ow: one, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 28s. 


A FOURTH EDITION OF 
MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 
EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER'S LIFE. 


““As we have said, wherever these volumes are ovened the reader is 
always certain of finding something attrac ive, something amusing, some- 
thing that he could find nowhere else so pleasantly and genially narrated.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
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8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s.6d. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM 


ANIMAL LIFE. 
By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. 


‘A chatty and entertaining series of articles, bristling with information, 
concerning places far off and near at home as well, The volume is _— 
to prove a favourite in the hands of young and old alike.’ ¥—Observi 





NEW WORK BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: 


An Essay upon Ethical Theory as modified by the Doctrine 
of Evolution. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Author of * A Hixory of English Thought in > Eighteenth 
Century,” “* Hours in a Library,” &c. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of *‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “A Garden of 
Women,” &c. 


3 vols., post 8vo. 


“It is pleasant to be able to speak of Miss Tytler’s idyllic sketches of 
Scottish rural life as in every way delightful and satisfying.” —Academy. 
“Miss 5 eagg has shown that, whatever objections may be urged to the 
w of » it is an lent subject for romantic treat- 
ment. ee Athenaen 
“ Will not fail to "add to the reputation Miss Tytler has already acquired 
as a successful novelist.”—Public pense 


A POOR R SQUIRE. 
By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 
2 vols., post 8vo. 


“In ‘A Poor Squire’ Miss Lee endeavours to show how well the old 
relations of rural England may still be maintained by landlords who adhere 
to honourable traditions and have a high sense of duty; and also how well 
young ladies of fashion may do in to share ve poverty 
and simplicity of life, coupled with such duty, in | reference to the poorer 
ambitions of mere name and fortune.” — 4 thenaeu 

**Full of wholesome, tender feeling. . "heating the book is like 

staying with very nice people.”—Guz ardian. 

We own to having felt it a great relief to pass from scenes of intrigue 
and crime into the fresh and who esome atmosphere which at once surrounds 
us when we begin to read the * Poor Squire,’ - Let us single out for 
special praise, among not a few characters skilfully drawn, the shrewd and 
kindly Miss eye f a figure which a few touches have made siogularly 
life-like."—Pail Moll Guzette. 

“Two volumes of very clever writing and an exceedingly attractive 

story. This book is one to be read—of that there is not the shadow 
of a doubt.”—Whitehall Keview. 

** A graceful and pleasant little story : + we can with confidence 
recommend it to the notice of our readers.”—John Bull. 

“Though the plot is of a very ingenious character, its merits must | add to 
the cleverness of a graceful tale that is sure to receive many readers, 
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SCHLOSS AND TOWN. 
By F. M. PEARD, 
Author of “ The Rose Garden,” ‘* Cartouche.” 
3 vols., od 8vo. 


“A decidedly pretty story. are good descriptions of Bava- 
rian forest scenery, with clever sketches my the gossiping middle-class life 
in| the little Bavarian country town.”—TZimes. 

* A clever and agreeable story of Bavarian life.” A cademy. 

“ A very pretty tale written in very pure English, with a heroine —- 
men and women alike will love, and a hero whom all men will envy. 
Our readers will do well to send for a book of the play.”—Standard. 

“* Schloss and Town’ is the kind of book which any girl who has tho 
proper training and management of her parents at heart should put at once 
into their hands, Seriously, the story, if a little old-fashioned, is pleasant 
and interesting, and should be ordered forthwith.”— th. 

“ There is original treatment of an old subject and @ quiet vein of 
humour in this story.”—Queen. 

“ The book is both clever and agreeable ; but its merit, to our mind, lies 
rather in the character drawing than in the story.”—Spectator. 

“* Miss Peard’s novel is p'easantly written, the characters are clearly out- 
lined, the heroine is a young ladv in whose fortunes the reader soon comes 
to feel a genuine interest, end the tone of the story is thoroughly healthy,” 

Pail dail Gazette. 

“It is a long time since we have met with a novel so well written, and 

so healthy and pure in tone, as this work. The tale is aa told. ” 
Court Journal. 

“* We must deliberately say that the present is the best work Miss r eard 
has yet produced ; and we feel sure that it will obtain widespread atten- 
tion, and retain @ permanent hold on the many who like a thoroughly 
good, novel,”—Court Circular. 

“A well-written and thoroughly readable novel ”"— Scotsman, 
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With Illustrations by GEorRGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
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Return. ViI.—Colonel Kenyon Looks On. 
A FRENCH AS3IZE, 
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Brought to Ares, I11.—Lad and Leo in Sandag Bay. 
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ani ens ra a TOUR in BRITTANY. 
3. By the Author of “ For Sesseet: ” (With an 
Chap. VIII.—Good-bye. IX.—Alone c watatin) 
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NEWNOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
LL.D., “‘CASTLE WARLOCK: a Homely Romance,” 
3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. (Ready. 





NEW WORK by RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
“ BEVIS: the Story of a Boy.” By the AUTHOR of 
“THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME.” 3 vols., is 





THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE in ASIA. By 


CHARLES MARVIN. [Nearly a 


THE INVASION of ENGLAND: Told 


Twenty Years After, By COLONEL B. Crown 8yo, 
fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. [Just ready, 








MY WATCH BELOW;; or, Yarns Spun 
while Off Duty. a” a SEAFARER. *» Crown 8yo, 
fancy boards, 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 





THE LAND of the BEY: being Impressions 
of Tunis under the French. By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of “Charlotte Bronté: a mricere - ke. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. ow ready. 





ATLANTIS in the ANTEDILUVIAN 
WORLD. By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, [Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. [ Ready. 

Part I—The History of Atlantis.—If. The Deluge— 

Ill. The Civilisation of the Old World and New Compared. 

—IV. The Mythologies of the Old World: a Recollection of 

Atlantis.—V. The Colonies of Atlantis. 





PRUDENCE: a Story of Aesthetic London. 
By LUCY C. LILLE. [Illustrated by George Du 
Maurier. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

[Nearly ready. 





366 MENUS and 1,200 RECIPES of the 
BARON BRISSE, in French and English. Translated 
by Mrs. MATTHEW CLARK. Crown 8vo, Of Be 4 
addy. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK is THE 
GIANT RAFT. Part I1.—THE CRYPTOGRAM. By 
JULES VERNE. Translated by W. J. GORDON. 
Thirty-seven Full-page Illustrations. Square cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 








“ 
ONE of US”: a Novel. By Edmund 
RANDOLPH, late ‘eoth Regiment. 3 vols.. crown 8v0, 
cloth, 31s. 6d. [Just ready. 





NEW VOLUME OF “ ART TEXT-BOOKS.” 


ARCHITECTURE: CLASSIC and EARLY 


CHRISTIAN. By Professor ROGER SMITH, and JOHN SLATER, 
B.A. Comprising Egyptian, po Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and 
Early Christian, I is of 212 Engravings, including 
the Parthenon, the akon, the Temple of Zeus at Ulympia, the 
Colosseum, the Baths of Diocletian, &c. Price 5s. 





NEW VOLUME OF “ ART TEXT-BOOKS.” 


SCULPTURE: EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, 


GREEK, and ROMAN. By GEORGE REDFORD, F.R.C.S, With 160 
Illustrations, a Map of Ancient Greece, a Descriptive Account of 
the most Celebrated Statues, and a Chronological List of Ancient 
Sculptors and their Works. Price 5s, 


NEW VOLUME OF “GREAT ARTISTS,” 


GHIBERTI and DONATELLO. By Leader 


SCOTT. Illustrated with Engravings of the Marble Pulpit at Pisa, by 

Niccolé Pisano—The Bronze Gate of the Bantistery at Florence, by 

a. Gea EL .&. George, by a ten other examples of 
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NEW VOLUME OF “GREAT ARTISTS,” 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE and GEORGE 


ROMNEY. By Lord RONALD GOWER, F.S.A. Illustrated with En- 
gravings of the Duchess of Sutherland—Lady Peel—Master Lambton— 
and Nature, by Lawrence ; the Parson’s Daughter, and other Pictures, 
by Romney. With Lists of Paintings by these Artisis, compiled by 
ALGERNON GRAVES. Price 2s, 6d, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Reign of William Rufus and the Acces- 
sion of Henry the First. By E. A. Free- 
man. In 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


In these volumes Dr. Freeman has worked out 
in full detail part of the scheme which he 
sketched in the latter portion of his History 
of the Norman Conquest. It is well that he 
has done so, for not only is it obvious that 
without a more complete treatment of the 
reigns of the Conqueror’s successors much of 
the foregoing period would still remain enig- 
matic, but it is also clearly of great advantage 
to have these reigns dealt with by one whose 
labours have so specially prepared him for the 
undertaking. We can but heartily wish that 
at no far-off day the whole work may be 
brought to its legitimate conclusion by a 
History of Henry the First. For, important 
in many ways as are the years covered by 
this book, it will hardly be denied that the 
reign of Henry, while, on the one hand, it 
opens up fresh issues, and forms, in some 
respects, a prologue to a new epoch of British 
history, is yet, on the other hand, a necessary 
epilogue to the great drama of the Norman 
Conquest. It is also a reign which even more 
than that of the Red King would repay the 
thorough and ungrudging labour which Dr. 
Freeman could and would bestow upon it; 
80 that, while we are delighted to hear that 
there is at last a somewhat definite prospect 
of having the long-wanted story of the great 
South Norman kingdom worthily told, we 
are unwilling to have the completion of the 
author’s present work deferred even for such 
a desirable purpose. 

In this History of Rufus, while there are 
not many absolutely new points, and perhaps 
few facts that are not to a certain extent 
familiar to students of Dr. Freeman’s former 
books and of the documents upon which he 
has worked, yet much is here for the 
first time set in a clear light and brought 
into its proper position with regard to the 
main phenomena of the time. Those best 
acquainted with the heroic figure of Anselm 
will probably be the first to acknowledge the 
masterly way in which he is here treated— 
to confess that the motives, the character, 
and even the personality of the saint 
have never been so ably brought out. 
Again, the account by the Durham monk of 
the Unrighteous Persecution of the first 
Bishop William of Durham has long been 
accessible (even in English since 1855), but 
it has never received adequate consideration ; 
and though it may, at first sight, appear to 





be of less importance than Dr. Freeman would 
allow, and to occupy a disproportionate space 
in his narrative, its mumerous and direct 
bearings upon constitutional and Church 
history will be felt to justify the prominent 
position which he has assigned to it. The 
mission of Geronto, an amusing figure whose 
Italian diplomacy so easily and lightly out- 
witted Rufus’ stubborn cunning, is undoubt- 
edly a new and notable fact added to the his- 
tory of the period. When the Vatican archives 
are rendered more generally accessible, there 
is no question but that we shall have much 
fresh light thrown upon ecclesiastical affairs 
under our mediaeval kings, whereby many 
dark places will be satisfactorily cleared up. 
An admirable piece of investigation, and 
one which will be of the highest value to that 
future historian of Wales whose advent we 
are all hoping for, is the sketch of the 
Norman conquest of South Wales. Dr. 
Freeman is here a pioneer in ground which 
has been not only neglected, but deliberately 
rendered difficult of access by the follies and 
prejudices of pseudo-patriotism. The pages 
which deal with the Scottish history of 
William’s reign are also especially valu- 
able, and have cleared up several hither- 
to unsolved questions, though there are 
others which still wait solution—the exact 
position and kindred of Dolfin (Thorfin), 
for instance. The interesting episode in 
which Magnus Bareleg appears is fully 
and finally presented, from the point of 
view of English history. With regard 
to the chronological crux, the dates and 
number of the Norwegian King’s western 
expeditions, here left unsettled, there is an 
essay by Dr. G. Storm (Magnus Barfod’s 
Vesterhafstog, Kristiania, 1880) which should 
have been consulted, for it will be found 
to go far towards its explanation. One 
small mistake of Dr. Freeman may be 
corrected here. In a note (vol. ii., p. xxiv.) 
he has misread the words of the Orkneyinga 
Saga and confused the Holy Earl Magnus 
with his namesake the Barelegged King. It 
was Earl Magnus, then a young hostage in 
the King’s power and page at his table, who 
refused to join in the fray, and sung the 
psalter while the battle wenton. The King’s 
anger at the Earl’s non-combatant attitude 
is well hit off in his angry outburst: “ Get 
thee to the hold, and do not lie here cum- 
bering better men’s feet, if thou wilt not 
fight thyself! I cannot believe it is out of 
pure piety thou art acting thus!” The 
Sagaman does not omit to tell us that it 
was not from fear, for “he did not shelter 
himself ;” albeit he escaped without a wound. 
Soon after the battle, finding that he had in- 
curred the King’s anger for his passive courage, 
Magnus escaped and fied to the Scottish 
court. For the rest, as the account of the 
Saga is here founded on the verses of con- 
temporary poets (one of whom—Gisl Illu- 
gisson—was in the fight), it may be trusted 
as to there having been really something more 
like a battle than a bicker at the Sound. On 
p- 140, vol. ii, note 5, there are two mis- 
prints—“s” for “f” in the quotation from 
“Johnstone;” and again on p. 147 there 
are two words wrong in the Old-Norse texts. 
Several similar errors occur in the Old-Norse 
citations in the Norman Conquest, which 





should be corrected when there is an oppor- 
tunity. 

With respect to the character and work of 
Ranulf Flambard, little is here added to the 
views first expressed in the Vorman Conquest ; 
but we feel that what then appeared a some- 
what startling theory now becomes, when it is 
seen in its proper historical position amid the 
other phenomena of the period, a very probable 
and almost necessary conclusion. The aims 
and disposition of Ranulf’s master as set forth 
here have also been propounded in the earlier 
work, and in this case, too, we are more dis- 
posed to agree with Dr. Freeman than we 
had before thought possible. In the details 
of the disputes with William and Anselm, 
we are able to trace out more completely the 
curve of the Red King’s strange character. 
It is with a little wonder that we note the 
impartiality with which the historian, whose 
prepossessions are in many ways so adverse 
to even the better traits of his subject, deals 
with William. But throughout these 
volumes a more delicate analysis of personal 
character makes itself evident than their 
author has yet shown himself able to apply. 
And yet, with the exception of Anselm and 
Helias of Maine, there is no one with whom 
he can be fully in sympathy, so that the task 
cannot have been a wholly congenial one. 
Helias, by-the-way, must not be left un- 
noticed here. He has perhaps rather gained 
in reputation by contrast to the company 
among whom he figures ; but still we are little 
disposed to question the historian’s verdict, 
especially as it is one which had been already 
practically pronounced by Orderic, who had 
exceptional facilities for judging the facts of 
_ case and estimating the opinion of the 

ay. 

A marked feature of this book, especially 
in those parts of it which deal with William’s 
Continental policy and measures, is the use 
made of geographical and architectural 
testimony. The good clear maps and the 
admirable and concise paragraphs in which 
the features of town or district are impressed 
upon the reader merit special and grateful 
mention. The most earnest student is not 
always able to see for himself places of which 
definite knowledge is absolutely necessary to 
his purpose; and though we know very well 
that “eyesight is better than hearsay,’ and 
hold that the historian must be a traveller, 
yet it is of great advantage to have 
a skilled and trustworthy witness whose 
negative conclusions will at any rate prevent 
serious errors. If anyone should wish to 
exemplify the necessity of a keen eye for the 
physical geography of a country, and a sound 
training in architecture for those who would 
really study mediaeval history, he could 
hardly do better than cite the pages touching 
Rochester, the admirable sketch of Maine, 
and the capital notes upon Le Mans Cathedral 
which are to be found here. 

Turning to another topic, the clever use of 
the Chronicle and the minute and ingenious 
criticism upon its phrases are features in thi 
book as they were in the author’s former 
work—see, for instance, the passage as to 
William’s use of money where it would be 
cheaper than steel, a note of this King’s policy 
which has not hitherto been brought out. 

Of course one naturally wishes to find what 
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ean be made out of the last scene of Rufus’ 
striking career, one of the most impressive 
events in all English history, and one 
turns eagerly to the chapter and note 
devoted to it. Here the varying narratives 
of the Chronicles of the time are carefully 
weighed, and no attempt is made to “ recon- 
cile” or build up a single unsound hypothesis 
upon such very shifting foundations. The 
kindly, but apparently flattering, verses of 
Gaimar are set side by side with the stern 
brevity of the English Chronicle and the 
graphic but romantic words of William of 
Malmesbury. All we know or can know of 
William’s death and character seems to us to 
be excellently summed up in the words of the 
fifteenth-century Italian, who has here drawn 
@ portrait not unworthy of his master :— 
‘' Grande, forte, e bel delle sue membra, 
Superbo, avaro, e micidial d’ altrul : 
Al padre molto del corpo rassembra, 
Ma di costumi gli fu pid contraro, 
Che il foco all’ acqua quando sono insembra, 
Tanto ben ebbe, che in arme fu chiaro, 
Molto battaglie fece a solo a solo 
Che tutte all’ onor suo siterminaro : 
Me se fu reo, alfin n’ ebbe gran duolo, 
Ch’ essendo al bosco e seguitando un cervo 
Ed avendo smarrito ogni suo stuolo 
Ferito a inganno fue da un suo servo, 
D’ una saetta, e quivi cadde in terra 
La carne fredda e incordato ogni nervo.” 
With these words we may leave Rufus. 

There are two adjuncts to these volumes 
which ought not to be passed over—an ex- 
cellent Index and a Chronological Table of the 
whole period covered. "We should have liked 
to have had also an Itinerary of Rufus, which 
would not have cost much extra trouble to 
the author, and would have been of signal use 
for future students of the epoch. 

An impression is left, after a careful 
perusal of the whole, that the text might 
have been with advantage a good deal com- 
pressed; there are continual repetitions, and, 
though these may have their justification in a 
lecture, where it is needful to fix the speaker’s 
meaning upon the hearer’s mind, they cer- 
tainly tend to irritate and even confuse the 
reader. 

The allusions to contemporary politics are 
quaint and amusing. The Grand Turk gets a 
well-deserved and heavy-handed castigation, 
and the renegadoes of doubtful character who 
have espoused his cause with a by no means 
disinterested zeal do not escape a fitting 
phrase of scorn. There is little to quarrel 
with here, and Dr. Freeman has dealt gently 
on the whole with such minor offenders as 
the all too imaginative Thierry. But, in the 
midst of a note in which Palgrave’s labours 
are spoken of with well-deserved and judicious 
praise, there is a sentence which would have 
been far better omitted. Even if it were 
true that Palgrave held wrong views on 
the difficult question of the true value and 
consequences of the Crusades, it hardly be- 
comes him who once endorsed Schlegel’s 
absurd and bigoted view of Buddhism as a 
“‘demoniac mockery of coming Christianity,” 
and who even now prefers to speak of 
Mohammed as the Falee vrophet, to put 
down Sir Francis’ pinion as a prejudice 
consequent upon his Hebrew birth. Dr. 
Freeman certainly has as little love and 
appreciation of the East, Aryan or Semitic, 
as Palgrave could ever be supposed to have 





of the West, but we should hesitate to 
accuse him of having come to the conclusions 
he puts forth on Eastern history and religion 
through the prepossessions natural to his 
creed or birth. All the younger students 
of history in this country have learned so 
much from Dr. Freeman’s honest work and 
outspoken criticism that it ill becomes any of 
us to treat him otherwise than with just 
respect ; but it is not well that those who are 
ever ready to copy a master’s weak points 
rather than his nobler and less attainable 
qualities should be able to use his authority 
for raising personal questions where there 
should only be room for a fair and scientific 
handling of delicate and complicated problems. 
Oxford has never lacked opponents who are 
ready to question her pretepsions to teaching, 
but as long as the University Press continues 
to produce works such as that of which this 
book is an instalment (not, it is to be hoped, 
a final one) she can well afford, in the matter 
of history at least, to speak with her enemies 
in the gate. F. York PowE Lt. 








A Poet's Harvest Home: being One Hundred 
Short Poems. By William Bell Scott. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Wuen Mr. Scott published a volume of 
poems seven years ago, collected from the 
writings of many years expressly to stand as 
his “ credentials” in this kind of art, he did 
not bid a formal farewell to poetry, but he 
spoke of putting his poetical house in order, 
and gave the impression that henceforward 
he would be a poet not easily moved to song. 
But it would seem that last year, during a 
holiday sojourn at the Old Scotch House 
commemorated in his last volume, the impulse 
to write in verse came upon him with a foree 
that would not be denied. His thoughts 
took rhythmical shape almost in spite of 
himself, and one “short poem” was added 
to another, giving expression to his incidental 
meditations on nature, art, human life, the 
mysteries of the hereafter, till, as the harvest 
was gathered in, stacked, and thatched in the 
farmer’s yard, the poet’s portfolio was filled 
with the fruits collected in this pretty little 
volume. 

This explains the title of the book and 
the character of its contents. ‘‘ Good, if 
true,” Mr. Scott says, 

** Good, if true, it seems to me 

Our verses should be judged to be; 

If Nature prompts, not merely Art.” 
Nature, and not merely Art, has been the 
prompter of these short poems, in this sense 
that the subjects have come of themselves 
out of suggestions in the poet’s immediate 
surroundings, and have not been sought and 
chosen for any special suitability to artistic 
treatment or to the powers of the poet. To 
know the full extent of Mr. Scott’s power as 
an artist in words, to understand how high 
a place he is worthy of among living poets, 
we must go to the “credentials” before 
published. We find here, indeed, many lines 
that linger in the ear, casual felicities of 
rhythm, 

*¢ Running like a running rill 
Verses free as if they grew.” 


But the thoughts to be expressed are para- 


et, 
—___ 


mount, and the expression has been left to 
grow freely out of them and round them, 
and has not been elaborated for its own 
sake. “ Records of a Season,” Mr. Scott 
calls his poems; and they owe their unity, 
and no small part of their charm, to the 
fact that they are true musical records of the 
poet’s ruling thoughts during a holiday 
retreat, when his mind was left free to 
respond to hints that came to it as he listened 
to his companions in a quiet country house, 
or strolled in the old-fashioned garden, or 
observed the ways of the simple country folk, 
or mused without effort over favourite themes, 
The poems receive from these accidents of 
their suggestion and composition a rare and 
refreshing individuality ; they are interpene- 
trated with the genius of the place and the 
time and the man. They are true pastoral 
poems, genuine idylls ; only the shepherd is a 
scholar, an artist, and a thinker, and the 
sights and sounds about him have a more 
richly stored mind to appeal to than that of 
the ideal tender of flocks. Sometimes, too, 
he wanders in thought far from the garden 
and the sea-beach and the simple rustics, and 
seeks for an aphorism in which to condense 
his foregone conclusions on such problems as 
the bearing of the doctrine of Evolution on 
Morality, or the relation of the Poet to 
Nature, or the law of Sonnet Structure, or the 
Kesselstadt Mask, or the theory of Art for 
Art’s sake. We could not have accepted the 
volume as a true mirror of the holiday moods 
of an artist and critic if there had been no such 
excursions away from the direct suggestions 
of the locality. But, for the most part, his 
“‘rhyme-children of the transient hour ” owe 
their birth to some actual incident. 

The moods and trains of thought expressed 
in these short poems are so variable and wide- 
ranging that to quote any one of them would 
infallibly be to convey a wrong impression of 
the individuality of the writer. Free, unpre- 
meditated, unelaborated as they are, there is 
hardly one of them that does not embody in 
adequate language some graceful or humorous 
fancy or profound thought. But the main 
interest of the volume lies in its revelation of 
a tender, thoughtful, loving, and lovable per 
sonality, solidly centred in large-hearted 
humane sentiment, by no means indifferent to 
the humorous side of life, yet profoundly 
impressed by its mysteries. Not the least 
beautiful poem in the collection is one sug- 
gested by the poet’s seventieth birthday : 


‘* So many years I’ve gone this way, 
So many years! I must confess 
Waste energies, much disarray ; 
Yet can I own no weariness, 

Nor see I evening’s shadows fall 

Down my much inscriptioned wall : 

The warm air still is like mid-day, 

And many mournful ghosts are past, 
Laid still at last. 


‘* The fabled fardel lighter grew 
As near the bourne the bearer drew : 
Life can, alas! no more surprise 
By its continuous compromise. 

New faces fill the chairs, and so 

Our interest in the game runs low. 

Quiet pleasures longest stay, 

Experience packs so much away. 

I wait and wonder : long ago 

This wonder was my constant guest, 

Wonder at our environing, 
And at myself within the ring : 
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Still that abides with me, some quest 

Before my f seems to lie, 

But quest of what I scarcely know, 

Life itself makes no reply : 

A quest for naught that earth supplies, 

This is our life’s last compromise.’ 
Mr. Scott has either learnt the secret or been 
gifted by temperament with the power of 
setting the years at defiance. We trust that 


he will bring home many such harvests as 
the present volume. 


Wrur11am Mrnro. 








Sermons on Special Occasions preached in 
Westminster Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. 
(Murray.) 

“TI comMIT my soul to the mercy of God 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
and I exhort my dear children humbly to try 
to guide themselves by the teaching of the 
New Testament in its broad spirit, and to put 
no faith in any man’s narrow construction of 
its letter here or there.” 
In these words, which Dean Stanley quotes 
from the will of Charles Dickens, is summed 
up with tolerable accuracy the “simple but 
sufficient faith” in which the preacher him- 
self lived and died. The Dean, no doubt, 
would have avoided such exclusive reference 
to the New Testament, as though through it 
alone the voice of God had spoken ; but, with 
this exception, the words might have been 
hisown. They express the catholicity of his 
belief, and also his repugnance to the claims 
of human authority. 

The verdict which his contemporaries have 
already passed upon Dean Stanley will not 
be affected by the present volume; and, as 
the sermons it contains are published in 
accordance with his own wish, we may infer 
that he himself was quite content to be 
judged by them. They are certainly, alike 
in their excellences and their defects, highly 
characteristic of their writer. They display 


to the full his picturesque method of dealing | P® 


with history, his command of graceful lan- 
guage, his quickness in detecting analogies, 
and his industry and research; but their 
most conspicuous feature is the large sym- 
pathy they everywhere exhibit. It was the 
possession of this grace which made the 
Dean able, without sacrifice of truth, to do 
ample justice to the many widely differing 
characters about whom he had to speak. In 
all of them he was able to find something 
which made them akin to himself. There 
was always some point of contact by which 
the current of sympathy could pass. Himself 
& many-sided man, he had by nature as well 
as by culture powers of appreciation which 
greater men often lack. And so his tributes 
to the dead are not mere funeral orations or 
unreal eulogies, but are instinct with truth 
and, above all, with charity. 

The present volume is divided into four 
sections. The first comprises five sermons, all 
having reference to the Abbey of which the 
Dean was not merely the nominal, but the 
lovingly devoted, custodian. The discourse 
preached on Christmas Day, 1866, upon “ The 
Coronation of William the Conqueror and its 
Consequences,” is an admirable example of 

1s pictorial skill. We seem to hear the 

ordant shouts of the two nations in their 
fierce encounter within the Abbey walls, and 





to see the King, “trembling from head to 
foot in the extremity of fear,” waiting beside 
the altar to receive the crown and the anoint- 
ing at the Archbishop’s hands. Nor less 
striking is the skill with which the preacher 
extracts from this incident lessons appropriate 
to the Christian season, and traces in the 
moral world the same order which history 
reveals. 

In the second section are some sermons on 
national events, including one delivered 
during the illness of the Prince of Wales, 
which those who heard are not likely to have 
forgotten. But it is in what are termed the 
“Funeral Sermons” that the peculiar excel- 
lences of Dean Stanley as a preacher chiefly 
show themselves. Those which commemorate 
the deaths of Mr. Grote and of Sir Charles 
Lyell, respectively entitled ‘‘The Religious 
Aspect of History” and “The Religious 
Aspect of Geology,” are of unusual interest. 
The manner in which personal reference is 
made in the former sermon to the departed 
historian is as felicitous as the encomium is 
deserved. “If,” says the Dean— 

‘if, as has been the lot of other eminent 
historians, he was an example of that which he 
described, and grew like to that which he 
admired ; if we feel as though we were reading 
of himself when he portrays the Athenian 
statesman, who, ‘ by his straight and single- 
handed course, with no solicitude for party ties, 
and with little care to conciliate friends or 
offend enemies, and by manifesting through a 
long public life an uprightness without flaw, 
had beyond all suspicion earned for himself the 
lofty surname of the Just;’ or that Spartan 
chief who rose above his countrymen by his 
‘entire straightforwardness of dealing and his 
Pan-hellenic patriotism, alike comprehensive, 
exalted, and merciful ;’ if we almost fancy that 
we see living again in him the genius of 
historical impartiality, which once seems to have 
been realised among men in the Grecian 
Thucydides—then of him also, as of those whom 
he delineated, may those sacred words be re- 
ted: ‘The just shall be had in everlasting 


>») 


remembrance. 


The concluding section deals with miscel- 
laneous subjects, which have at least this 
common characteristic, that they are treated 
with uniform taste and liberality of thought. 

We welcome this volume as a help towards 
preserving the memory of one who was no 
mere popular preacher or successful party 
leader, but who, by the eloquence of his life, 
no less than by that of his lips, taught his 
generation the beauty of Christian charity. 

Cuartes J. Rosrnson. 
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Essays at Home and Elsewhere. 
Nadal. (Macmillan.) 


On receiving a new volume of essays in this 
age of essay writing, one is almost inevitably 
tempted to speculate upon the meaning 
attached to the word ‘“‘essay” by our early 
essayists and its present rather ill-defined sig- 
nification. A comparison of the Addisonian 
or Johnsonian essay with those of our own 
time will suffice to show a diversity both of 
subject and style among modern essayists 
which contrasts remarkably with the strong 
family likeness discernible among eighteenth- 
century writers. But it must not be hastily 
assumed that this is altogether to our ad- 
vantage ; for, if it be an easy transition from 





By E. §. 





Addison to Steele, the critic who would pas% 
with a light heart from the perusal o 
Mr. Matthew Arnold to the enjoyment of 
A, K. H. B. will find his confidence in out 
age rudely shaken. 

The essays in the present volume are 
written with ease and in a simple, un- 
affected style. There is a pleasing variety 
in the large field through which Mr. 
Nadal ranges; and in most of the essays, 
particularly those that discuss American 
subjects, shrewd sense and an observant 
humour are conspicuous. With the exception 
of an occasional inelegance, such as the use of 
“pretty much” for “pretty nearly,” their 
diction is lucid. In “The Old Boston 
Road” not a little recals the indefinable 
charm of Washington Irving; in the mere 
reading of it there is something of the enjoy- 
ment of an infrequent holiday. This essay 
describes a Sunday ride on horseback from 
an isolated, old-fashioned village into the city 
of New York. The halt during the heat of 
the day is made at an historical old inn, in 
the neighbourhood of an equally historical 
church, where the author attends service. Of 
this church and of the congregation he gives 
a delightfully picturesque account, in which 
every touch tells, and the whole forms a 
charming rural picture. There is something 
very engaging and pretty in the description 
of the gathering under the church-yard trees 
after service, where “ young mammas, who 
had not met for a week, perhaps a fortnight, 
stood by the gate and pecked each other with 
many enquiries and many expressions of 
delight.” 

Of the articles on literary subjects some will 
provoke both protest and dissent. The essay 
on Bryant is in certain respects a remarkable 
performance. It is remarkable for its fullness 
and finish of expression, and exhibits not 
merely an intimate knowledge of that poet’s 
works, but considerable critical sagacity. 
Everything that can possibly be said by spe- 
cial pleading is put before the reader with the 
ingenuity of a skilled advocate; there is no 
exaggeration and no straining of points, and 
the writer avoids the error of instituting 
comparisons with the poetry of others. Yet, 
after all, one is tempted to ask to what purpose 
is this display of ingenuity on behalf of a 
writer who, on Mr. Nadal’s own admission, 
possessed as his chief claim to be considered 
a poet a power of describing the scenery of 
his native land in correct but cold verse? 
The essay is likely enough to result in fresh 
consultations of Bryant’s works; but it is 
improbable that such consultations will arouse 
anything approaching enthusiasm for the 
writings of that overrated poet. The neglect, 
not to speak of the positive injustice, from 
which Byron’s reputation has suffered in 
recent times, receives further accentuation 
in Mr, Nadal’s strangely narrow estimate of 
his poetical force. In the first portion of 
his essay on Byron, he displays an obliquity 
of critical vision that might be suspected of 
perversity if we had not been too well accus- 
tomed of late to a similar incapacity on the 
part of other critics of gauging Byron’s 
intellectual powers. What would be thought 
of a critic of Mr. Tennyson who persisted 
in founding his judgment of that poet on 
an estimate of the “Idylls of the King” 
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to the exclusion of “Maud;” or who, 
recognising the beauties of the Arthurian 
poems, denied Mr. Tennyson’s lyrical faculty? 
Yet Byron has been subjected in our own time 
to this process ; and it is doubtful if he be not 
more unjustly estimated now than in his own 
lifetime, when his inferior work was acclaimed 
with universal voice and the mature and im- 
mortal fruit of his genius was received with 
coldness and suspicion, Mr. Nadal says 
(p. 44): “I should doubt if there is to be 
found in Byron’s works a line of genuine 
satire ;” and, farther on, he proceeds to deny 
that Byron possessed wit, saying, ‘‘ His 
letters, the records of his private conversa- 
tions, and his poems are full of a saucy 
frivolity which Moore and other persons, 
more sympathetic than discriminating, mis- 
took for wit.”” This sentence contains its own 
evident refutation ; the author of “ The Fudge 
Family in Paris” was too eminently endowed 
with the commodity in question to be capable 
of making any such mistake. With respect to 
Byron’s satire, and putting aside his great 
satirical epic, comparative critical analysis 
clearly shows that if “The Vision of Judgment” 
is not a satire, neither is Pope’s “ Dunciad.” 
Both poets satirise in these masterpieces the 
ludicrous disproportion between the pretence 
and the performances of dulness; and the 
former poem has the additional merit of 
satirising the Pharisaic side of self-complacent 
Philistinism and of being sustained through- 
out—with all Pope’s verve and incisiveness— 
by a fiery sense of righteous indignation the 
genuineness of which no one has yet doubted. 
Mr. Nadal’s defence of Byron (p. 56) against 
the charge of cynicism is more happy than 
his courageous denial of satirical powers ; and 
his remarks (pp. 70, 71) on the truth and 
habitual honesty of Byron’s literary expression 
are opportune and distinguished by true 
critical insight. 

Among the other literary articles in this 
volume is a careful study of Thackeray, 
considered apart from his writings; and this 
is at once the most thoughtfully composed 
and best executed of Mr. Nadal’s essays. 
Although the social aspect of Thackeray that 
is here given is not entirely novel there is 
much novelty in Mr. Nadal’s presentation of 
it. Thackeray is depicted in the unhappy 
position of the man who attempts to serve 
two masters, and as possessed by two conflict- 
ing passions—‘‘a love of the world, and a 
love of that simple and original life of man 
cared for by the poet.” He wished to be 
considered a great writer; and yet, at the 
same time, his deepest longing was to obtain 
the entrée into a society where not only was 
success in literature no passport, but the 
profession of literature fatal to such hopes. 
He thought, and honestly thought, when 
among literary and artistic circles that he 
was among what was congenial and what was 
best for him; but no sooner was he away 
from these influences than the old trouble 
came over him and he was yearning for some- 
thing extra-literary that should, to use Mr. 
Nadal’s phrase—* make him more respect- 
able.” Mr. Nadal traces much of Thackeray’s 
unique power of delineating the genus snob 
to this mental confusion; “it was because 
Thackeray so desired the respect of others, 
was so anxious for the social consideration of 








the people he was meeting, that he thought 
so much about snobs and snobbishness.” That 
part of Mr. Nadal’s essay which deals with 
Thackeray’s intimate acquaintance with snob- 
lore is written with great penetration and 
force, and the whole paper is an interesting 
addition to Thackeray literature. A keen 
summary of the humorous writings of 
Artemus Ward, a paper on Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and a graphic description of a 
political convention at Cincinnati are the 
most notable of the remaining articles. A 
concluding paper on literary criticism in 
newspapers is written on much the same lines 
as Zola’s essay on the impotency of criticism 
in “Une Campagne,” but it is deficient in 
the energy and argumentative force of that 
writer. With the exception of such incon- 
sistencies as the recognition of Thackeray as 
a great satirist and the refusal of that title to 
Byron, and of a too frequent interpolation of 
reflections on the beauty and virtue of modern 
democracies, there is much agreeable and 
thoughtful writing in Mr. Nadal’s essays. 
J. AnTHUR BLAIKIE, 








VIRCHOW ON THE VEDDAHS OF CEYLON. 


Ueber die Weddas von Ceylon und ihre 
Beziehungen zu den Nachbarstimmen, Von 
R. Virchow. (Berlin: Diimmler.) 

TE illustrious author of this work has ren- 

dered a new service to science by showing 

how interesting and important enquiries re- 
garding some of the strange tribes of India 
and Ceylon can be properly carried out. For 
half-a-century many of these tribes have 
attracted attention ; and a considerable library 
might be formed of books which have been 
written about them. But they are nearly 
all worthless, for the writers were too often 
possessed with the most foolish notions, and 
wrote bulky volumes to prove that such 
savages are Hebrews, Celts, or perhaps 

Greeks. Since Capt. Burton, nearly thirty 

years ago, wrote his admirable Goa and the Blue 

Mountains, and Dr. Tylor, Mr. B. H. Hodg- 

son, and others took up these studies, much 

real work has been done. But the lunatic- 
asylum style of literature is, nevertheless, not 
yet quite extinct ; and it is to be hoped that 

Prof. Virchow’s work will render any addi- 

tions impossible for the future. 

It is now evident that, besides the very 
deceptive test of language, anatomical and 
physiological researches are essential to a just 
estimate of the position in which these wild 
tribes should be placed. In short, the 
problem is now in the hands of the anthro- 
pologists. Students of language have failed 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion; and 
all that is as yet known of the languages 
spoken by these tribes is that they present 
no remarkable or primitive features—e.z., 
the language of the singular Todas of the 
Neilgherry hills in South India is now known 
to be nothing more than an uncouth dialect 
of Tamil, with a large admixture (some four per 
cert.) of Sanskrit words; and the language of 
the Veddahs (or Weddas) of Ceylon seems to 
be an Indian dialect full of unmistakeable 
Sanskrit derivatives, and containing also 
some Dravidian words. But the information 
available is very scanty as yet, and also, 
obviously, not exact. 





At first sight, a hasty and superficial 
observer might take these tribes to be de. 
graded families of the races which have 
reached a higher stage of civilisation, but 
still use the same languages. But now that 
the history of the past of India and the 
neighbouring countries is becoming clearer, 
the facts known will not admit of such an 
inference. A careful enquiry in India will 
soon show that every caste has a separate 
dialect, and that the existence of a generally 
accepted literary dialect is a common fact in 
Indian civilisation, so far as it is possible to 
speak of a civilisation of any of the numerous 
peoples who inhabit the vast continent of 
India. It is, unhappily, now too evident that 
too much has been made of what little these 
peoples possess. But it is to be hoped that 
sentiment has had its day, and that more 
attention will be paid in the future to facts. 

Prof. Virchow has collected all existing 
information about the Veddahs—good, bad, 
and indifferent. This must have cost him 
hard work for a long time; and, if all the 
facts that he has mentioned cannot be ac- 
cepted as real and valuable, he has rendered 
a most important service by collecting what 
is in existence, but often very difficult to refer 
to. The most worthless part appears to be 
the wild series of myths which pass for 
history in the East, and which are easily seen 
to be based on the religions current in the 
different countries. 

This treatise begins with an account of the 
parts of Ceylon inhabited by the Veddahs; 
their number, &c.; their devil and ances- 
tor worship, and a description of the tribe 
ethnologically and psychologically. There is 
also a very complete description of the Sin- 
ghalese, Tamils, Moors (a mixed race), and 
Malays who have at different times settled in 
Ceylon, and possibly affected the Veddahs. By 
very exact anthropological enquiry Prof. Vir- 
chow arrives (p. 129)at the following results:— 
(1) That there is much alike in the Veddabs 
and Singhalese, and that the Singhalese have 
probably arisen from an admixture of Veddahs 
and Indian immigrants, as history and anthrop- 
ology both lead us to believe. (2) That the 
Veddahs, as well as the Singhalese, differ from 
the Tamils of Ceylon, as well as from those 
of the Tamil country in India. (3) That the 
primitive Dravidians (if they can be traced), 
or, perhaps, the pre- Dravidians, show analogies 
with the Veddahs. These results are a 
sure foundation for a history of Southern 
India, and lead to many important inferences. 
The first is very valuable, for known facts 
prove that the Northern Indian civilisation 
has advanced by an admixture of so-called 
Aryans with lower races. This process is still 
going on in Malabar, and has no doubt occurred 
to a great extent, not only in the Dravidian 
country, but even in the Malay Archipelago, 
as well as in Ceylon. The second conclusion 
is also very important, for it shows that 
this process, as might be supposed for other 
reasons, has long ceased in the Tamil 
country, and that, in consequence, the Tamils 
have been formed into a distinct race. The 
very scanty development of their language, 
so far as it can be historically traced, also 
proves this. As compared with Malayi/am 
—the language of Malabar—it has a com- 





paratively small admixture of words of 
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Sanskrit origin. As regards primitive Dra- 
vidians or pre-Dravidians, it is plain that 
only anthropologists can trace them; M. 
Rousselet’s amusing, but baseless, speculations 
can have no result. 

This very important work excites a desire 
for a similar discussion of other races, but it 
will be difficult to avoid those prejudices which 
induce students to misinterpret facts. The 
curious religions of the Veddahs and of similar 
tribes in South India, generally called “ demon 
worship,” has been much misunderstood, as 
the name given it shows. The higher castes 
give some countenance to this religion, and 
have furnished most of the terms used by 
its devotees ; and it is still necessary to enquire 
what is original and Dravidian, and what has 
been grafted on it by the so-called Aryans. 

In using the languages of these tribes as a 
means of throwing light on their history, it 
must never be forgotten that the literary 
dialects are, so far, of no value, but that a great 
number of caste dialects exist which must be 
studied. To fully understand the phonological 
systems of these dialects, an exact anatomical 
examination of the castes or tribes is very 
necessary. It is thus that the problem of 
phonetic decay will, probably, be solved. 

Those who had the happiness to meet Dr, 

Jagor when he was in India a few years ago, 
will hope that he has collected sufficient 
materials for future research in which German 
science must always take the lead; for it is 
much to be feared that, in future, it will be 
almost impossible to collect (from hospitals) 
the necessary specimens of skulls, &c. It 
is even now said that the Penal Code has 
been used to check scientific ardour; and, in 
the hands of the so-called educated natives, it 
may prove a most dangerous weapon and ally 
of silly prejudices. Dr. Jagor’s numerous 
essays have, luckily, exhausted many points 
respecting which research will, in future, be 
almost impossible. A. BurNeEtt. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Traseaden Hall. By Gen. W. G. Hamley. 
In 8 vols. (Blackwood.) 


The Heart of Erin. By Miss Owens Black- 
burne. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


My Lady Clare. By Mrs. Eiloart. In 
3 vols. (F. V. White.) 


Faith, Hope, and Charity. By Anna Lisle. 
(Goombridge.) 

More than Coronets, fc. By Mrs. G. Lin- 
neus Banks. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Prince Saroni’s Wife, §c. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Even Gen. Hamley has not written a 
healthier or more truly enjoyable story than 
Traseaden Hall, and higher praise than this 
can hardly be bestowed upon it. Alike as a 
moralist and as a humorist, using fiction as 
an organ of expression, Gen. Hamley reminds 
one of Mr. Blackmore, and this story in par- 
ticular brings back memories of Alice 
Lorraine. His style is, indeed, more level 
than Mr. Blackmore’s; he does not reach his 
contemporary’s romantic heights of nobility of 
character; he does not sound such tragic 
abysses of depravity ; he does not possess or 


“note” of the two novelists is the same 
—high honour in men, patience and 
moral beauty in women, triumphant over 
all difficulties, after a struggle in which 
they are sustained more by the Shaksperian 
comedy of their surroundings than by any- 
thing else. Act as your conscience dictates 
and keep your eyes open the while—that is 
what both Mr. Blackmore and Gen. Hamley 
seem always to be teaching. The latter’s 
didactic was never shown to more advantage 
than in Traseaden Hall, in which the Clow- 
ance family, composed of English gentle- 
women, with the single exception of a clerical 
cipher of a brother, come, after long years 
and indirectly, into the possession of a prop- 
erty of which they have been defrauded by a 
designing man of the world. This trickster, 
Chesterfield Salusbury, an adventurer of the 
Regency period and a friend of Sheridan, 
is an admirable sketch. Still better is his 
brother, Sir Wolsey Salusbury, a kind of 
reduced Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, a dull-witted, 
but not bad-hearted soldier, who wins the 
proprietrix of Traseaden Hall by his imposing 
presence and a reputation for exploits in war 
which has no basis in fact. It would be, of 
course, unfair to tell how virtue, as imper- 
sonated in the Clowances, finally triumphs 
over Salusbury knavery. But the heartiest 
praise is due to the portrait of Felix Oakley, 
the spirited sailor who carries off Una 
Clowance, and in the matter of strong lan- 
guage is a mild imitator of ‘‘ the great Duke,” 
and still more to that of ‘‘ the Spalpeen,” a 
warm-hearted, recklessly daring, and yet 
instinctively shrewd Irish officer of the days 
of the Peninsular War. Gen. Hamley 
attains great success in making Vittoria 
and San Sebastian live again. At the 
same time he is not so happy in his 
revival of Sheridan, into whose mouth he 
puts some very bad puns, as Mr. Blackmore 
was in his resuscitation of Jeffreys in Lorna 
Doone. Mrs. Dunstan Salusbury, an adven- 
turess, intriguer, and spy, strikes us as rather 
a shadowy personality ; and there is a stagey 
abruptness in the manner in which the author 
brings about the extinction of the Salusbury 
family by making one of two brothers shoot 
the other. All things considered, however, 
Traseaden Hall is the best novel Gen. 
Hamley has written, and is one of the best 
novels of the time. 


Miss Owens Blackburne is, in a literary, if 
not in a literal, sense, a Land Leaguer. Her 
novel she describes as ‘a story of to-day; ” 
and it is, in fact, a protest against landlords 
and evictions, and a special plea for Mr. 
Parnell. Much in it, therefore, cannot be 
criticised here, although it is permissible to 
express pleasure at the fact that Miss Black- 
burne vehemently denounces outrage and 
murder, even the murder of a bailiff. Apart 
from, or in spite of, the political interest 
attaching to it, The Heart of Erin is a very 
pleasing novel. The plot is well detailed, 
and all the persons that figure in it, fom 
Hardinge, the hard-hearted manufacturer, 
to Terry Short, the generous “ assistant” 
at Covent Garden, are natural and Irish 
to every fibre of their beings. The 
central story, which ends in the marriage 





reyel in such a quaint humour, But the 





of Standish Clinton, the Home Rule 





member for Dunbellin, with Angela Boyd, the 
spirited niece of the agent for his enemy— 
who happens also to be his father—has an 
admirable foil in the tragic episode of poor 
Mary Neligan, who dies while establishing 
the rights of the man for whom she cherishes 
a hopeless love, and with her latest breath 
blessing Ireland and her successful rival. It is 
long since we have read a novel coming more 
obviously from the heart, or more certain to 
go to the heart. Miss Blackburne obviously 
draws from life, as in her striking portrait of 
Laurence Power, the Irish-American. 


Mrs. Eiloart’s new story is a strange 
jumble, in which a morbid Roman Catholic 
priest, a hypersensitive girl, a very matter-of- 
fact burlesque actress, and a weak-kneed 
artist play at cross-purposes. We are evidently 
expected to greatly admire Dollie Crewe, the 
“* My Lady Clare”’ of the story, who gives up 
her property when she finds that it is not hers 
by law, her father having obtained it only by 
gross treachery to her uncle. But Dollie’s 
manner of conducting her affairs of the 
heart is not satisfactory; she makes a 
mountain of unhappiness for herself out of 
the mole-hill of her mother’s deceit. Her 
flight at the end of the third volume is not 
impressive, but ridiculous, as it is clearly 
intended to lead up to her marriage with 
the wrong man. As for her successful lover, 
the weak-kneed artist already mentioned, he 
deserves no sympathy, but only contempt. 
The most vulgar of Mrs. Eiloart’s characters 
is also the best—the burlesque actress, Miss 
Mordaunt Moore. Although she has no 
“soul,” and little delicacy of feeling, and 
looks with satisfaction on “the exhibition of 
herself as Prince Perrinet in a very showy 
costume which would give an ample view of 
her well-formed legs and display her equally 
well-formed bust to the best advantage,” she 
is perfectly honest and straightforward in her 
dealings with Randal Crewe, and is the most 
attached of daughters. Some of the con- 
versational and other inanities of third-rate 
seaside resorts are also presented with great 
fidelity in My Lady Clare, which will, how- 
ever, hardly increase the author’s reputation. 


Faith, Hope, and Charity is not so much 
a novel with a purpose as a terribly long, 
and what Macaulay would call “hissing, 
groaning, cat-calling,” sermon on Pharisaism 
and various other and more “ presumptuous ” 
sins. Had the author reduced her story to 
a tenth of its present size, and omitted her 
preachings and sentimentalisings, her italics 
and her interjections, it might have been 
tolerable ; as it stands, the reading of it is a 
positive infliction. Such types of “ Calvinism” 
as Miss Moggridge and her servant Kezia are 
hideous caricatures ; and, instead of wondering 
that the former should in the end find her 
way into a lunatic asylum, we are surprised 
that her friends ever allowed her to be out of 
one. The author could do better than this, 
for poor Gabrielle Desanges, the good angel 
of the whole, is worth knowing, even though 
she has to resort to her pocket-handkerchief 
more times than we have had patience to 
count. At lucid intervals, too, the foibles 


and follies of pleasure-seekers in the Channel 
Islands are described in a manner that is very 





welcome by way of relief, 
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Of the two stories Mrs. Banks gives us in 
her new volume, “ More than Coronets” and 
“A Blush Rose,’? both of which we are 
assured emphatically are founded on fact, we 
much prefer the latter and shorter one. There 
is an artistic completeness, as of a vulgar 
idyll, in the emotional adventures of Rosa 
Bateson, the typical behind-counter heroine 
of a small country town or a third-rate metro- 
politan suburb, who, after running the 
gauntlet of petty feminine jealousies and the 
attentions of young men “wild” and tame, 
finds happiness for herself and a home for her 
sister in the establishment of “a dark, hand- 
some’? woollendraper and widower. ‘ More 
than Coronets,’’ as the name would imply, is 
much more ambitious. No incident could 
well be more “thrilling” than the whirling 
of a child from one ship to another in a 
tremendous storm ; unless, indeed, it be the 
marriage of this child when grown up to the 
playmate of her infancy, who luckily turns 
fireman to save her life. But the story does 
not move easily; and the scene shifts far too 
abruptly from London to Ceylon and back again. 
There is not a really good character in the 
tale except Brian Stapleton, the hero, and he 
is too good by half. Mrs. Banks’s heroines, 
Blanche and Hesba, are merely limp bundles 
of nerves and ejaculations. A stepfather and 
a servant girl are evidently intended to be 
very villanous, but they fail to impress us as 
such, quite as much as in the course of the 
story they fail in their designs. Mrs. Banks 
is still too fond of indulging in the asides and 
moralisations so dear to the female novelist. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s new collection of 
stories seems conclusively to prove that the 
extraordinary beings he is capable of drawing 
require the elbow-room of the orthodox three 
volumes to do justice to themselves. Here 
we have three tragedies and one comedy, 
all striking in their way, and indicative 
of the power of the writer. There are 
characters in each that are original and 
worth knowing — such as Prince Saroni, 
the Italian adventurer, with his wonderful 
sensuous fascinations; Pauline, the prima 
donna, with her April-day moods and 
loveability ; and even the Countess Felicita, 
ghastliest and subtlest of murderesses. 
Had they been pictures pure and simple, 
they would have been reckoned among 
Mr. Hawthorne’s greatest successes. But 
none of them can, within the few pages 
of a short tale, develop in the way that 
genuine flesh-and-blood does and, as the 
readers of Mr. Hawthorne’s longer works 
know, his peculiar flesh-and-blood absolutely 
requires. So far as plot goes, the best of 
these four stories is the last, “ Pauline,’’ 
which is also agreeable by way of dessert 
after a terrible banquet of murders, a mes- 
merism, and ‘‘the ghost business.” But 
although skill is shown in the evolution of the 
incidents, and much humour in the by-play, 
the characters hurry out and in as if they 
knew they had so much to do and say within 
a given time, like the men and women of the 
Robertsonian drama. Still, all four stories 
are of the kind that the reader must finish 
reading once he has commenced, for Mr. 
Hawthorne possesses the nameless power of 
the Ancient Mariner. Even he has given us 








nothing better than Prince Saroni, with his 
unrestrained hedonism, his fatalism, and his 
truly “‘ creepy” attractiveness. 

Wi11m WatLLAcE. 








MINOR VERSE. 


Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, 
By Toru Dutt. With an Introduction by E. 
W. Gosse. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
This dainty little book is very welcome, and we 
only hope that the reception of it will encourage 
the printing in a similar form of yet another 
edition of the Sheaf Gathered in French Fields. 
Mr. Gosse’s memoir of the lamented Indian 
poetess is all that could be wished, both in 
narrative and in criticism. The poems themselves 
represent a somewhat later stage (for stages 
were rapid in that short life of twenty years) 
than the Sheaf, and are disfigured by fewer of 
the occasional lapses of rhythm or expression 
which, as Mr. Gosse acutely points out, arise 
less from ignorance than from en unconscious 
thinking in a language entirely different from 
that in which the thought finds expression. 
The longer ballads and legends are not quotable 
here, though they are often beautiful, as is 
“Our Casuarina Tree,’ a very affecting poem 
of sad remembrance and gloomy foreshadowing 
blent with keen and almost joyous sense of 
natural beauty. The sonnet on the lotus is as 
fair an example of the writer’s power of cele- 
brating native subjects in a foreign tongue as 
we can select, 
‘‘ Love came to Flora asking for a flower 
That would of flowers be undisputed queen, 
The lily and the rose long long had been 
Rivals for that high honour. Bards of power 
Had sung their claims, ‘The rose can never 


tower 

Like the pale lily with her Juno mien.’ 

‘ But is the lily lovelier?’ Thus between 
Flower-factions rang the strife in Psyche’s bower. 
* Give me a flower delicious as the rose 

And stately as the lily in her pride.’ 

‘But of what colour?’ ‘ Rose-red,’ Love first 
chose ; 

Then prayed, ‘No, lily-white, or both provide,’ 

And Flora gave the lotus, rose-red dyed, 

And lily-white, the queenliest flower that blows.” 


The Human Inheritance, and other Poems. 
By William Sharp. — Stock.) Mr. Sharp’s 
considerable book of verse contains unusually 
few blemishes, but not any very distinct note of 
merit. His longer poems suffer from a certain 
solemnity of subject and treatment, which, not 
being exactly impressive, too often goes near to 
be thought dull. But he is never extravagant, 
never silly, and never merely imitative. Hae 
shows, perhaps, to most advantage in a sheaf of 
short poems which he calls “Transcripts from 
Nature.” The arrows of this sheaf are very 
numerous: we pluck one from it almost at 
random. 

‘¢ Far eastwards broods a darkness black, 

As black a shadow on the west, 
But sleeping on the heaving breast 

Of midway ocean lies a track 

Of glittering, shining, silver light, 

A zone miraculously bright. 

Hung as a lamp before God’s ways, 

The moon fills mid-space with her blaze,” 


This is worth doing, and pleasant when done. 
Mr. Sharp’s gallery of these tiny vignettes is 
worth walking in. 


A Garland from Greece. By G. F. Armstrong. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Armstrong’s present work is 
somewhat less ambitious than those which he 
used to put forth some years ago. It consists 
of a medley of poems, some of them very short, 
none of great length, all dealing with 
the subject of Greece from topographical, 
historical, legendary, political, and other points 
of yiew. As might be expected, the legendary 








and antique poems are the best, especial] 

**Selemnos” (a poem which would give mrad 
than one good subject to an artist) and “The 
Closing of the Oracle.” All the book is 
scholarly and thoroughly readable, and it 
attains the high-water mark of minor poetry, 

Poems of English Heroism. By A. 0, 
Auchmuty. (Kegan Paul, Trench and (Co,) 
Except that Mr. Auchmuty in deference to 
modern commonplaces has made his cadre too 
wide by including subjects like the late Prince 
Consort, this is an admirable little book. It 
needs no criticism, because almost everything 
that it contains is known to everybody already ; 
but no better book for children to learn by 
heart has fallen into our hands for a long time, 
It is especially rich in selections from Mr, 
Fennyson. 

Paradise Found, and other Poems. By Lady 
Frances H. Cecil. (Nisbet.) Lady Frances 
Cecil in her Preface makes the astounding 
statement that she has ‘‘ never read either work 
of England’s sublime old poet,” and that “the 
present poem was all but concluded ere she 
even heard of Paradise Regained.” We can 
only say that the course of education in Burgh. 
ley House by Stamford Town needs a great 
deal of improvement. Lady Frances is, we 
believe, very young; and her poems, which are 
few and unpretentious, show a certain promise 
which, combined with the fact of the author's 
youth and sex, makes the critic unwilling to 
deal harshly with them. She evidently has an 
ear and some fancy, but the best thing she can 
do is to set to work and read all the sublime old 
poets promptly. If there is anything in her, 
that reading will bring it out; if not, it will 
probably effectually keep it in, to the great 
benefit of herself and other people. Probatum 
est. 


The Earl's Revenge; or, Lady Jane Grey. By 
the Author of ‘Tacitus and Bracciolini.” 
(Diprose and Bateman.) There is one striking 
difference between The Earl’s Revenge and the 
ordinary five-act tragedy—that it is evidently 
written with a certain knowledge of the stage, 
and with a definite purpose to consult theatrical 
requirements. The author has, indeed, gone the 
odd length of adding to his ‘* dramatis 
personae’ the technical indications “ Tragedy 
Lead,” ‘‘Old Man,” “ Utility,” &c. He seems 
also to have paid considerable attention to the 
actual history of his subject, and his notes are 
copious and instructive. Unluckily, the first 
requisite of a poetical drama is that it should 
be poetry. We are afraid that we cannot pro- 
nounce The Earl’s Revenge to be this, or any- 
thing like it. For instance, what would be the 
reception on the stage of such a platitude as 


*¢ Such men, too common in our court and country, 
Pursue from sanguine youth to callous age 
Improper courses, while corroding cares 
Their spirits gnaw” ? 

Clearly, if the audience listened to it at all, a 

roar of laughter. 


Mountain Psalms. By J. V. yon Scheffel. 
Translated by Mrs. Francis Briinnow. (Triib- 
ner.) Whether Scheffel is an author particularly 
deserving of translation into a foreign oy 
is a question to which there may not be an 
entirely unanimous answer. However, these 
Mountain Psalms may have their public, and 
that public will find them very well done. The 
illustrations (which for so small a book are very 
lavish) are, in a certain conventional style, 
extremely pretty, and the book is worth turning 
over if only for the sake of them. 

The Children of the Throne. (Ridgway-) 
We think this is the very biggest book that 
ever poet sent into the world. But the con- 
tagion of much blank verse is gaining on Us. 
It is a yery large. octayo, loosely printed, 
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certainly, and in large type, but containin 
400 mortal pages. To say that we have sill 
them, or most of them, or many of them, 
would be to say the thing that is not. The 
critic, like Mrs. Browning’s Euripides, is 
human; and though not droppings of warm 
tears, yet certainly droppings of large volumes 
into mod and of tired eyelids upon tired eyes 
= the result of reading much verse like 
this :— 

“ ¢There scarce is need for aught enquiry here.’ 
Exolaimed the Princess, bursting off her veil. 
Whereat the Queen fell over with a groan 

inst her servant, clutching at his arm 

In agony at prospect of a scene 

Most g.” 

Or even like this :— 

“ And now, the night advancing, every sound 
Toned into sleep, the drowsy answering cliffs 
Alone replied unto the eagle’s scream 
As past the fullness of the dipping moon 
He swooped to claim his quarry from the sea, 
Rousing each sense to note the gentle moan 
Of feathery waves, incessant dragging down 
The rolling shingle gradually left 
To dry by inches ’neath those mystic beams, 
Holding the ankles of the falling tide.” 

We beg to observe that we are witnesses of the 

strictly copyright character of the last image, 

and that any minor bard who steals it shall be 
unsparingly exposed. 

Songs from the Sunny South. By J. C. 
Grant. (Longmans.) Mr. Grant, who seems 
to be young, and who evidently writes in India, 
has produced a book of which we should like 
to speak better than we can conscientiously do. 
The author has a good deal of poetical fancy, 
and not a little power of poetical expression ; 
but he has written much too rapidly. Of 
the very considerable amount of verse which 
he has here published at least half should have 
been cut away, and the other half carefully 
revised and polished. We are inclined to think 
that, with this treatment, a book of more than 

i goodness would have resulted; but, as 
it is, the work is crude, loose, and unfinished. 


Margaret, and other Poems. By Maud 
Eldryth. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
Miss Eldryth is one of the poets who are 
always asking questions—a most dangerous 
and reprehensible habit, for the fiend who haunts 
the chambers of reviewers has a habit of sug- 
gesting answers not at all suitable to the views 
of the bard or bardess. Thus when on the first 
page of Margaret we are suddenly bade to stand 
and deliver a response to the interrogatory “ Is 
therea gauge for time?” the fiend promptly 
rejoins, ‘* Certainly ; Sir John Bennett will send 
you one damp-tight, dust-tight, air-tight, 
keyless, warranted to keep good time, by post for 
ten pounds.” This, of course, is sheer ribaldry, 
but then, somehow, the good poets put the fiend 
to fright, and Miss Eldryth does not. We go 
with her to Ilfracombe, and she surveys the 
scene, ‘finding its grandeur pain.” We are 
sorry for her, we possibly think of consoling her 
in some way, when suddenly she pistols us with 
this tremendous conundrum :— 


“Only when we see amid our praying 
God’s love through all nature interfused, 
Can oar hearts deem all this grand arraying, 
Mcre than vestments to a corse-disused.” 


A more dreadful idea than a corse disused we 
never met with (if it really be the corse 
that is disused, but perhaps it is the 
vestments); and whether the stanza is an 
assertion or an interrogation we know not. 
Finally, bearing up against these things, we 
comé on a poem of some length headed 
“Erato,” in which that lady has a false quantity 
committed in her second syllable half-a-dozen 
times. Why, oh ! why, will people write about 
Greek and Latin subjects without being able to 
scan a line of either language ? 








The Stream of Talent, and other Poems. By 
Gilbert Beresford. (Nisbet.) Mr. Beresford is 
a very odd young man. His ‘Stream of 
Talent” is an eccentric account in blank verse 
of a kind of regatta or procession of boats, each 
vessel being a poet of the past. ‘Fiorina ” 
contains these remarkable lines :— 

‘* And all at once beneath her blazonry, 

I sat as she had given me instant knighthood.” 
Sitting down, it may be humbly suggested to 
Mr. Beresford, is not the usual attitude at, or 
subsequent to, the reception of the accolade, 
and began he —— have =. effect both 

uliar and slig isrespectful. Here is 
eollhe oddity :— , - 

- —_ Nena anand beauty stayed, 
v 0 ayed, 
The soul Of fame 4 laid, 
Low in the dust, 
Must we for gilded coin 
Girdle our golden loin 
Marry for dust?” 
We don’t believe Mr. Beresford has the slight- 
est idea of the meaning of the verb to belay; 
and we are quite sure that we have not the 
slightest idea of the meaning of the phrase 
‘* girdling a golden loin for gilded coin.” To 
do anything for gilded coin would be rash, 
because the labourer who tried to pass his 
wages would infallibly be taken up for uttering 
base money. But what is a golden loin? It 
sounds like a new and suggestive eating- 
house sign. 


The Trinity : a Passion Play. (Cambridge: 
Johnson.) The author in his Preface antici- 
pates that his critics will say dreadful things 
of him. We, at any rate, have nothing worse 
to say than that he does not seem to be 
quite up to the level of his rather arduous 
subject. It may be added that this “ Passion 
Play” is devoted to only one person of the 
Trinity, the sub-title, ‘‘ The Son: or, Victory of 
Love,” expressing it better. 


Alfonso Petrucci. By B.C. Jenkins. Bay 
Paul, Trench and Co.) A five-act tragedy of a 
not unusual kind, careful in plan of form and 
substance, patiently worked out, and, alas! very 
nearly null in total impression, and even in 
impression of detail. 


Saphire: Poésies fantaisistes. Par le comte 
de La Houssaye. (Paris: Noblet.) The sap- 
phire is one of the most beautiful of gems, but 
we cannot say that M. de La Houssaye’s muse is 
one of the most beautiful of muses. She is a 
virtuous young woman, and smiles now and 
then not unamiably, but she is rather plain and 
very prosaic. Here is the first stanza of an 
address to the late M. Thiers :— 


** O vous, dont la grandeur surpasse |’couvre immense 
Que vous entreprenez de relever la France 
Aux yeux de l’univers ; 
Permettez & mon coour affranchi d’inquiétude 
De vous manifester toute ma gratitu C) 
Par ces modestes vers.” 


Now whatever this is, it is not poetry. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. J. Henry SHorTHOUSE will contribute 
an introductory essay on ‘ George Herbert and 
his Verse” to a facsimile reprint of The Temple 
which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish on 
June I. We believe readers of John Inglesant 
will be interested in what will prove to be 
a supplementary discussion of subjects of 
vital importance treated in the now famous 
romance. 


THE title of Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s new volume 
of poems will be The Foray of Queen Meave, and 
other Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. It will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co, 


———— 


WE are glad to hear that (contrary to some 
statements that have appeared in print) the 
Rev. J. R. Green has gained health and, strength 
during his stay at Mentone, 


WE understand that the late Prof. Green’s 
Prolegomena to Ethics, the MS. of which was 
nearly complete at the time of his death, will, 
in accordance with his own wish, be edited by 
Mr. A. ©. Bradley, and published by the 
Clarendon Press. It contains a discussion of 
the conditions of knowledge, the nature of the 
will, and the relations of intellect and will, 
followed by a comparison of the ideals of con- 
duct characteristic of the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the most modern times. 


Mr. B. Bosanquet, of University College, 
Oxford, will take Prof. Green’s place as editor of 
the translation of Lotze’s Logic and Metaphysic— 
the only part that has appeared, or will appear, 
of the System of Philosophy—which has been 
for some time in preparation, and which is like- 
wise to be published by the Clarendon Press, 


Mr. SWINBURNE’s new volume, Tristram of 
Lyonnesse, and other Poems, is in the press, and 
will be published very shortly. It contains, 
besides the main poem, a number of lyrics and 
sonnets. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY and Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, have lent their MSS. of Wyclif’s 
Latin treatise on the Ten Commandments, 
De Mandatis Dei, being the first book of his 
Summa Theologiae, to Mr. F. D. Matthew for 
his edition of this work for the Wyclif Society. 
The Vienna Library authorities have, on the 
other hand, refused the loan of their MSS. of 
the third and fourth books of the Summa—the 
treatise De Dominis Civili—to the society’s 
editor, Mr, Reginald Poole, although they 
formerly freely lent Dr. Lechler, of Leipzig, all 
their Wyclif MSS. that he wanted. The 
Wyclif Society has now over 160 members, 
thirty of whom have paid five guineas in 
advance to enable the copying of MSS. to be 
got on with. Three hundred members are 
wanted. 


Tue Queen and the Princess of Wales have 
been pleased to accept the two first copies of 
Mr. Martin Tupper’s Dramatic Pieces, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. W. H. Allen. 


THREE new volumes of the publications of 
the Index Society will be issued in a few days. 
They consist of an Index of Obituary Notices 
for 1880, and Mr. Walter Rye’s Index of Nor- 
folk Topography, which contains references to 
MS, as well as printed sources of information 
connected with the county; these are for the 
year 1881. The third book, which is for 1882, 
is Mr. B. Daydon Jackson's Literature of Vege- 
table Technology. 


Mr. J. A. Dove, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, is engaged upon a work 
treating of ‘‘The English in America,” with 
special reference to the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas. 


WE understand that Mrs. Tytler will oon- 
tribute a Life of Marie-Antoinette to the ‘‘ New 
Plutarch” series published by Messrs. Marcus 
Ward. 


Tue Library Association will hold its annual 
meeting this year at Oambridge. The date has 
been provisionally fixed for Tuesday, September 
5, and the following days. 


Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON AND HALLIDAY 
will publish, immediately, a sixpenny edition of 
Ministering Children, with twenty-four illustra- 
tions by Mr. Birket Foster and other artists. 


Messrs. RrvineTon have in the press, and 
will shortly publish—The Witness of the Passion 
of our Most Holy Redeemer, by the Rey. W. J. 
Knox Little; The Children’s Saviour, by the 





Rey. Edward Osborne; Under the Cross, com- 


. 
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piled by C. M. S., edited by the Rev. M. F. 
Sadler; and Studies in Philosophy, Ancient and 
Modern, by Mr. W. L. Courtney, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Tue Rev. Hilderic Friend has a new book in 
the press under the title of Flower Lore, which 
will form one of Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.’s “ Illustrated Fairy Library” series. It 
will include much curious and interesting infor- 
mation relating to flowers and fairies, chapters 
on flowers at weddings and funerals, notes on 
rustic names of flowers, superstitions, myths, 
tales, traditions, &c. Mr. Friend has paid 
special attention to the ‘‘ magic wand” and the 
‘* witches’ broom.” 


Messrs. WILSON AND M‘Cormick have in 
the press The Economics of Fair Trade, by Mr. 
W. RB. Herkless. 


WE understand that a second edition of 
Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the 
Bible with Science, by Dr. Samuel Kinns (pub. 
lished by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and 
Co. in February last), has been called for, and 
will be ready for publication on June 1. 


Mr. W. Harsutr Dawson has in the press 
a History of Skipton, which he proposes to 
— by subscription. Special attention will 

e given to the Clifford family, and to other 
Yorkshire worthies whom Skipton has produced. 
Many interesting customs of former times will 
be illustrated from the local annals. The work 
will be profusely illustrated. 


Mr. Witit1AM ANDREWS, of Hull, the well- 
known author of Punishments in the Olden T'ime 
and other antiquarian works, announces that he 
will have ready in the autumn, for publication 
in a limited number of newspapers, a new 
serial, entitled Shadows of the Olden Time. It 
will include much curious information on such 
subjects as Old English Fairs, Merry Christmas- 
tide, Curiosities of Criminal Law, the Curfew 
Bell, Guilds, English Life and Manners in the 
Time of Shakspere, &c. 


A NEW edition of Mr. Robert K. Dent’s care- 
fully written Old and New Birmingham is now 
appearing in monthly parts, with numerous 
illustrations. 


A NEW pag J critical journal has just been 
established in Yorkshire, under the title of the 
Hull Review. 


THE Report read at the forty-first annual 
general meeting of the members of the London 
Library on Thursday shows that large book club 
to be as flourishing as ever. More than 3,000 
volumes of literature in all its branches, 
English and foreign, ancient and modern, have 
been added in the course of the year to the 
already extensive collection of books. The 
increase has necessitated the building of an 
additional room for the accommodation of the 
new stores. A Supplement also to the Cata- 
logue of 1875 has been published. Tho quality 
of the books added is various. Costly county 
Histories and works on genealogy stand side by 
side with French novels, German Histories, 
Latin chronicles, and the more popular works 
of modern science. There appears to be a good 
sum in hand to begin the new year with, and 
we heartily wish continued success to a 
society that has proved itself so eminently 
useful to the writers as well as to the readers 
of our generation. 

THE English Dialect Society has issued to its 
members the first of its publications for the 
present year—namely, the second part (F to Z) 
of the Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect, by 
Messrs. John H. Nodal and George Milner. 
The third part, completing the work, is promised 
for next year. 


WE are glad to hear that Owens College, 
Manchester, has receiyed a considerable 








addition to its wealth, and thus to its career of 
usefulness, from the governors of Hulme’s 
Charity. This important educational endow- 
ment, which was founded by William Hulme, 
of Kearsley, who died in 1691, has been placed 
on a new footing under a scheme drawn up by 
the Charity Commissioners, and approved by 
her Majesty by Order in Council on August 
26, 1881. The estates managers have recently 
granted to Owens College (under the provisions 
of clause 15 of the scheme) the maximum 
sum allowed—viz., £1,000 per annum—towards 
the payment of the yearly stipends of the 
Professors of Greek, Latin, and English Litera- 
ture and History. In consideration of this 
grant, the council of the college has, with the 
concurrence of the governors of the charity, 
established three entrance exhibitions of the 
value of about £12 each, tenable for two years. 
The first competition for these exhibitions will 
take place about the end of next September. 
The Hulme scheme provides for a further grant of 
£1,000 per annum towards the endowment of a 
hall of residence for students attending Owens 
College, which is to bear the name of ‘‘ Hulme 
Hall.” Itis hoped that this hall will shortly 
be established. 

WE learn from the Monthly Notes of the 
Library Association (Triibner) that the terms of 
subscription to the printed Catalogue of the 
British Museum have been revised. The 
accessions for the year 1882 may be purchased 
for a subscription of £3, and the portions of 
the general Catalogue printed during the year 
for £3 10s. As this Catalogue is being gradually 
put into print as the volumes of the MS. cata- 
logue become overcrowded, its parts are, of 
course, taken from different letters of the 
alphabet. 

THE Browning Society is certainly in luck 
with its work during its first year. Not only 
has it procured the starting of eight other 
prosperous Browning societies or clubs, but it 
has produced a ‘‘ Browning Bibliography ” (by 
Mr. Farnivall) and several excellent papers on 
the poet’s works ; it has assured the publication 
of a volume of “Stories from Browning” (by 
Mr. F. May Holland), the compilation of a 
‘‘ Browning Primer” (by Mr. Sutherland Orr), 
and of a ‘‘ Lexicon of Browning Allusions ” (by 
the Rey. F. Millson); and now one of its 
members, Mr. T. J. Wise, comes forward and 
undertakes to compile for it a “ Browning 
Concordance,” after the plan of Mr. D. Barron 
Brightwell’s excellent ‘Tennyson Concord- 
ance.” Seeing that the society was not really 
under way till last October, it can show a fair 
‘log” for its seven months’ run. 


Tue library of the late Mr. John Fitchett 
Marsh has been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge during this and the pre- 
ceding week. The Milton and Shakspere 
sections were of considerable interest. Pr. 
Quaritch, as usual, was the chief buyer, carrying 
off a dozen out of the seventeen Shakspere 
Quartos, and the first and third of the four Folios. 
He also bought the collection of Milton papers, 
which phe. a long autograph letter in Latin 
from the poet to Carlo Dati and the reply of the 
latter in Italian, as well as several signed 
documents by Milton’s widow and daughters 
concerning his property and their rights in the 
inheritance. 

Art the meeting of the directors of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution held on Thursday 
evening, May 18, Mr. John Van Voorst, one of 
the vice-presidents, presented a cheque for £100 
to the funds of the institution. This has come at 
a very acceptable time, as the applications for 
assistance are continually increasing ; and it is 
hoped that it may stimulate other persons to come 
forward to the help of a body which is doing so 
much to assist its needy members, their widows 
and orphan children. Subscriptions or donations 


will be thankfully received by the secretary, Mr. 
gg Ives, 5, Warwick Lane, Paternoster 
ow, E.C. 


Pror. WELLHAUSEN has intimated that 
neither the second volume of his History of 
Israel nor a revised edition of the first volume 
is to be expected “ for some years.” 


Tur Académie francaise has awarded the 
prix Gobert of 9,000 frs. (£360) to M. Cheruel 
for his Histoire de France sous le Ministéere de 
Mazarin. 

Tue Emperor of Brazil has nearly completed 
a book of travel, which, it is said, will be pub- 
lished in French under the title Impressions de 
Voyage. 

M. Louis Buianc is said to be engaged in 
preparing a complete edition of his works. 


A sELEcTION of letters from Charlotte von 
Kalb to Jean-Paul Richter and his wife have 
been edited by Herr Paul Nerrlick, and will 
shortly appear (Berlin: Weidmann). They 
cover the years 1796-1821, and will supple- 
ment the memoirs of the writer published 
by Herr Palleske, which break off at the year 
1791. 

Herr KotomMan THALy has recently dis- 
covered at Pressburg, among the archives of 
the Esterhazy-Szesnek family, MSS. of great 
historic interest. They bear dates ranging 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries ; 
but the bulk of the collection belongs to the 
period of Maria Theresa, and includes many 
autographs of the Empress-Queen, as well as 
those of several kings of Poland. 


AccoRDING to some statistics furnished by 
M. Zola’s publisher, no less than 116,000 copies 
have been sold of the 3 frs. 50 c. edition 
of Nana, 97,000 of L’ Assommoir, 43,000 of Une 
Page d’Amour, 24,000 of La Curée, and 23,000 
of La Faute de Vabbé Mouret in the same issue, 
In comparison with these figures, M. Zola’s 
other novels are a failure, for the recorded sales 
of the remaining volumes in the cheap edition 
amount only to 70,000. Considering that in 
France it is usual for an author to receive 
1 fr. for each copy sold of any work published 
at 3 frs. 50 c., NL Zola’s share of the profits 
accruing from the sales of the cheap editions of 
his novels may be roughly estimated at £15,000. 


THE German Government has suspended the 
sale of the Vienna Figaro for a period of two 
years. 


A NOTICEABLE contribution to Chaucer- 
study has just been made by Dr. W. Eilers, of 
Magdeburg, by his dissertation upon the Parson’s 
Tale, in which he carefully compares it with the 
French treatise, Za Somme de Vices et de Vertus, 
by Frére Lorens, A.D. 1279, the ‘original of our 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, 1340. The enquiry into 
the relationship of these two begins with an 
analytic glance at the whole of each; then, 
taking the three parts—(1) The Seven Deadly 
Sins, (2) The Seven Remedia, (3) Penance—a 
chapter is devoted to each sin and each reme- 
dium, and confession, &c., while all the 
“ branches” and “‘ twigs” of the texts are tabu- 
lated in two corresponding columns, one for 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Tale,” the other for Lorens. Thus 
a kind of parallel analysis is given, which 
shows how far the treatment, general sense, 
verbal phrases, or expressions were adopted by 
the author of the Parson’s Tale in his transla- 
tion, or rather free adaptation and compression, 
of the Friar’s work. Dr. Eilers comes to the 
conclusion that the parts so adapted never came 
from Chaucer’s pen, but were interpolated. 


Correction.—The author would like the follow- 
ing corrections to be made in his poem on Lord 
Frederick Cavendish printed in last week’s 
ACADEMY :—l, 2, “‘ feet” for ‘‘ steps; ” for 1. 26 
—e “Sobered, appalled to find himself 
80 vile,’ 
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AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Emerson has left a large store of unpublished 
papers. Of these, it is understood that his 
correspondence with Carlyle will be the first 
published. It covers a period of nearly forty 
ears. A Life of Emerson, by Mr. J. Eliot 
Cabot, who is described by the Literary World 
as his literary executor, may also be expected 
in due season. 


THE comte de Paris has nearly completed the 
third volume of his History of the Civil War in 
America, which will probably be published 
before the close of the present year by Messrs. 
Porter and Ooates, of Philadelphia. 


Cou. JoHN Hay AND Mr. NICOLAY are 
engaged upon a Life of Abraham Lincoln in ten 
volumes, of which two are now ready for publica- 
tion. The work will be not only a biography, 
but a history of contemporary events, based 
upon the official documents which the Govern- 
ment is now publishing. 


Tue New York Times states that Prof. Fiske 
is writing a History of American civilisation 
from the sociological point of view. 


Mark Twarn (Mr. Clemens) and Uncle 
Remus (Mr. Harris) are making a tour through 
the Southern States of America ‘‘in company 
with a private stenographer.” 


Mr. Justin WInNsoR, librarian of Harvard 
University, is preparing for publication a list 
of books of reference such as are most con- 
stantly used in the cataloguing department of 
his library. The list will be published in the 
Harvard University Bulletin, under the head- 
ings Chronology, History, Biography, &c. 


THE Century magazine for June will print 
an unpublished essay by Card. Newman on 
“The Inspiration of the Bible,” together with a 
portrait of the author for a frontispiece. 


THE June Atlantic will contain a hitherto 
unpublished poem by Longfellow on ‘‘ Decora- 
tio Day,” a poem on the late poet by Mr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and an article on his 
genius and works by Mr. O. B. Frothington, 
with a fine steel portrait. Mr. Henry James, 
jun., will contribute an article on Alphonse 

audet, and Mr. John Fiske will write on 
Darwin. 


WE observe that an American edition of Mr. 
Hamerton’s Graphic Arts is being issued (with- 
out the illustrations) by Messrs. Roberts, of 
Boston, at two dollars, or eight shillings; while 
Messrs. Harper, of New York, announce an 
edition of Mr. Froude’s History of the First 
Forty Years of Carlyle’s Life, complete in one 
volume of nearly 600 pages, for one dollar. 


THE New York Publishers’ Weekly for May 6 
prints a continuation of the copyright biblio- 
graphy by Mr. Thorold Solberg, which was 

gun in the number for April 8. Unfortu- 
nately, these two instalments reach only as far 
as the middle of the letter C. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We have on our table the following :—Cookery 
and Housekeeping : a Manual of Domestic Econ- 
omy for Large and Small Families, by Mrs. 
Henry Reeve (Longmans); Lectures on Credit 
and Banking, delivered at the request of the 
Council of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland, 
by Henry Dunning Macleod (Longmans) ; 
Familiar Science Studies, by Richard A. Proctor 
(Chatto and Windus); Modern Heroes of the 
Mission Field, by the Right Rev. W. Pakenham 
Walsh (Hodder and Stoughton) ; Handbook of 
Fen Skating, by Neville Goodman and Albert 
pcodman (Sampson Low); The Russian Empire: 


(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.); On Board 
a Union Steamer: a Compilation, by Capt. 
8. P. Oliver, to which is added A Sketch Abroad, 
by Miss Doveton (W. H. Allen); An Easy 
System of Calisthenics and Drilling, including 
Light Dumb-bell and Indian Club Exercises, 
by Thomas A. McCarthy (W. H. Allen); Whist 
Jor Beginners, by CO. T. Buckland (W. H. Allen); 
The Care and Treatment of the Insane in Private 
Dwellings, by Dr. Lionel A. Weatherly (Griffith 
and Farran); The Food we Eat: Why we Eat 
it, and Whence it Comes, by Dr. J. Milner 
Fothergill (Griffith and Farran); The Young 
Wifes Own Book: a Manual of Personal and 
Family Hygiene, by Dr. L. A. Weatherly 
(Griffith and Farran); Story of a Long and 
Busy Life, by Dr. W. Chambers (W. and R. 
Chambers); Noble Influence, and How to Obtain 
Jé: a Manual for Young Men, by the Rev. 
James Copner (Wyman); A Winter Ramble in 
Beaten Tracks ; or, Ten Weeks among German, 
Austrian, and Italian Cities (Jas. Wade); Hints 
Jor Investors: being an Explanation of the 
Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock 
Exchange, by Walter M. Playford (Crosby 
Lockwood); Political Epigrams, 1874-81 (P. 8. 
King); Report on the City Day-Census, 1881, 
by the Local Government and Taxation Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London (Longmans) ; 
Sparks from the Philosopher’s Stone, by James 
Lendall Basford (David Bogue) ; The Science of 
the Stars, by Alfred J. Pearce (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co.) ; Zhe Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States, 1846-50, by Prof. 
H. von Holst, translated from the German by 
John J. Lalor and Paul Shorey (Chicago: 
Callaghan ; London: Triibner); Selections from 
the Latin Poets, edited by Prof. E. P. Crowell 
(Boston, U.S.: Ginn, Heath and Oo.); An 
Account of the Harvard Greek Play, by Henry 
Norman (Boston, U.S.: Osgood) ; Z'ransactions 
of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, Dublin Meeting, 1881 (Long- 
mans); Transactions of the Brighton Health 
Congress, 1881 (Marlborough); Report of the 
Ninth Annual Conference of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, Cologne, 1881 (Clowes) ; &c., &c. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
In MEmonIAM Dr. Joun Brown. 
(Died at Edinburgh, 11th May, 1882.) 


Biacar, the sun upon thy moors had power 

To sow a human heart with golden seed ; 

And heard in distance tenderly, the Tweed 
Nursed with its dews an everlasting flower 
Of such exceeding radiance, such a dower 

Of genial blessing, such a Heavenly breed, 

That where it bloomed all other seemed but weed, 
And barren waste became an angel’s bower. 
Not vainly did the pastor’s large-eyed child 

Race with the collie, learn the shepherd’s stride, 
And bear the yeanling in his plaid ; who grown, 

Gave audience to each creature’s voice that cried, 
Carried his brother’s burdens with his own, 
And left the sick ones whole because he smiled. 


H. D. RAwNSsSLEY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Alpine Journal 
continues Mr. Whymper’s summary diary of 
his work in the Great Andes of Ecuador. His 
notes are lively as they stand, but they suggest 
how much more he has to tell us. ‘An 
Adventure on the Aiguille du Plan in 1880,” 
by J. Baumann, read before the club a year 
ago, is next printed. The international 
character of Alpinist society came out in the 
language which broke forth from the writer 





Origin and Development, by S. B, Boulton 





and his guides when they became aware of 








_— 


their remarkable position—11,500 feet above 
sea-level, no shelter, provisions low, their wine 
all drunk in sanguine expectation of finding 
water, and the weather threatening. “ O’es* 
une jolie position !” said Emile Rey. ‘‘ Teufel ! ! 
muttered Andreas Maurer. Mr. Baumann’s 
‘“‘own expression was not parliamentary.” 
The editor prints a second chapter of his own 
explorations among the Cottian Alps, taking 
Monte Viso as the title of a very expanded 
account. There is a good wood-cut of the 
majestic peak from the north-east, which 
certainly shows that Virgil's characterisation 
of the “ Vesulus” as pinifer is no longer true 
to fact. Mr. D. W. Freshfield has a few chatty 
pages on “The Sanctuary of San Chiaffredo.” 
The writer would find a very different view of 
‘*the marauders” and ‘‘ heretics” in the letters 
of Cromwell’s agents to Secretary Thurlow and 
Col. Lockhart in 1655-56. Chiaftredo, or 
Gottfried, is not mentioned among the martyrs 
of the Legio Thebaica in Reusch’s article in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen-lexikon, which 
gives a full view of the literature; nor in the 
later and more critical article by Prof. Uhlkorn, 
published a few months ago in the new volume 
of Herzog and Platt’s Realencyklopidie. Every 
tourist must be impressed with the wide range of 
the ‘‘ Thebiierkult,” of which he finds evidences 
in so many cities and sanctuaries from the 
North Sea to the Alps. A chart of the localities 
of isolated “Theban Martyrs” in Hc'land, 
along the Rhine, the Mosel, in Switzerland, 
and Italy would be interesting and not un- 
instructive. The present number of the Alpine 
Journal includes a really useful Index to vol 
x. (August 1880 to May 1882), 


PROF. TEN BRINK opens the present number 
of Anglia with a short contribution explaining 
the origin, both as to sound and spelling, of the 
suffix -ere in Old English. Miss Toulmin Smith 
—_ with Notes and Introduction, a long 

allad by Occleye, addressed to Sir John Old- 
castle in 1415, which should be of in- 
terest to the Wyclif Society, as it is full 
of vivid allusion to the new religious diffi- 
culties. A. Fritzsche discusses at length the 
question whether the ‘‘ Story of Genesis and 
Exodus” (Early-English Text Society, 1865) is 
the work of one author, or of two, as upheld by 
ten Brink in his History of English Literature, 
concluding that a similarity of treatment 
throughout points to the probable authorship by 
one poet only. Questions of authorship are dealt 
with in several papers, for, besides the con- 
cluding portion of E, Einenkel’s enquiry, who 
was the writer of the Anglo-Saxon legend of 
St. Katherine of Alexandria, and a noticeable 
suggestion, also by Einenkel, that certain pieces 
in Morris’ Old-English Homilies were written 
by women of the twelfth century, Prof. Adolf 
Ebert gives an interesting literary and historical 
study of the Anglo-Saxon Genesis, generally 
said to be by Csedmon, but parts of which he 
shows were evidently not written by him. 
Perhaps the most considerable article is a re- 
print by A. Schroeer, of Vienna, of ‘‘ A Comedy 
concernynge thre Lawes” (1538), one of Bale’s 
four religious dramas, with full notes; an 
interesting sketch of Bale’s life, and a valuable 
bibliography of his writings. Though the 
writer does not mind adopting the epithet 
‘ pilious Bale,” he greatly objects to M. 
Jusserand’s description of the Bishop’s portrait 
as having ‘‘ une face bestiale,” an expression 
which he attributes to that gentleman’s Roman 
Catholic proclivities. A tribute to the late 
William Hertzberg, the Chaucer and Shakspere 
scholar, closes an unusually good number. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for May contains 
two articles of special interest for English 
readers—viz., a clear and sensible criticism of 
Lagarde’s recently published specimen of an 
edition of the Septuagint (Lagarde aims at ro- 
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producing simply the text of Lucian, the founder 
of the school of Antioch, who died a.D. 311) 
by Dr. H. Oort, and a critical notice of Dr. 
Rhys Davids’ Hibbert Lectures on Buddhism 
by Dr. Tiele. Dr. Oort distinctly gives it as 
his opinion that Lagarde’s admirable zeal and 
laborious collections have, in this case, been of 
very little service to the Biblical student, 
Lucian’s text being of no critical value. An 
edition of the Vatican text, with an exhaustive 
collection of variants, is what Dr. Oort would 

refer. Dr. Tiele highly recommends Dr. 

avids’ accurate and sober sketch of Buddhism, 
but deprecates the enthusiastic adhesion which 
he has apparently sworn to the Master Gautama. 
Buddhism, according to the Leyden Professor 
of Comparative Religion, is proved by its 
results to be an inferior religion to the purest 
forms of Brahmanism. Dr. Tiele also criticises 
Réville’s Lectures on the History of Religions, 
and Dr. 8. Cramer a remarkable catecketical 
work for public school-boys by one of the most 
independent German theologians—Albrecht 
Ritschl. Dr. Loman begins an investigation of 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for May 15 
Gen. Pavia concludes his ‘“ Political Reflec- 
tions” with comments on the events which 
led to the restoration of Alfonso XII. The 
condition of Spanish political life is judged 
with great severity. To Serrano and to Martinez 
Campos equal blame is allotted, and the success 
of Canovas del Castillo is attributed partly to 
his skilful use of women as political propagand- 
ists. In his “ Expedition to Italy in 1849,” 
Gen. Oordova gives a spirited narrative of 
his march from Velletri to Nerola to cover the 
Neapolitan frontier against any attempt of 
Garibaldi. The notes of Ubique are on medical 
bibliography, and contain a curious account of 
a Spanish “ Old Parr,” who lived to the age of 
120, was married five times, and had more than 
300 descendants at his death. The Ateneo 
lecture is by Rodriguez Oarracido, on natural 
science. A suggestive paper on the passions, 
by Moreno Fernand, treats of them in relation 
to free-will and moral responsibility. 








M. LENORMANT AND THE BERLIN 
ACADEMY. 


M. LENORMANT has addressed the following 
letter to the President of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin :— 

“ Paris : 10 Mai 1881. 

**Monsleur,—Je me vois dans la nécessité de 
vous adresser, en vous priant de vouloir bien la 
transmettre i l’Académie que vous présidez, une 
réclamation au sujet d'un falt d’une haute gravité. 

**Dans les Inscriptiones graecae antiquissimae, 

que M, Hermann Roehl vient de faire paraitre sous 
les auspices de votre Académie, je suis l'objet d’une 
attaque outrageante au sujet des 202 lames de 
plomb de Styra d’Eubée que j'ai rapportées de 
Grace en 1866 et publiées en 1867 dans le Rheinisches 
Museum, avec un certain nombre d'autres appar- 
tenant 1 M. W. H. Waddington. 
‘En publiant ces documents épigraphiques, 
j’avais soin de dire qu’ils étaient entrés en la 
possession de M. Michel Charles, de l’Académie des 
Sciences. Il était donc facile de recourir aux 
originaux, et avant d’en parler, le premier devoir 
était de les examiner. Si on avait cherché i le 
faire, du vivant de I’éminent géomitre, on en etit 
eu communication de la maniére la plus libérale, 
Et depuis sa mort, on eiit appris, en s’informant, 
que M. Henri Charles, son héritier, avait génér- 
eusement offert les lames de plomb de Styra au 
— du Louvre, oi: elles sont i la disposition de 
ous. 

‘* Mais on n’a pas procédé & cette vérification, que 
commandait la loyauté la plus vulgaire, aussi bien 
que le soin de l’exactitude pour la publication qu’on 
entreprenait. On a préféré jeter la suspicion sur 





tout le groupe de monyments en question, sans 


avoir cherché & s’en informer, attaquant person- 
nellement celui qui les avait publids. On a été plus 
loin; on I’a formellement acousé de faux, en 
arguant d’ane des inscriptions, qu’on prétend ne 
as pouvoir exister réellement et avoir été inventée 
‘aprés une faute d’impression qui se trouverait 
dans un texte épigraphique donné dans une publica- 
tion allemande. rape 
‘* Or, les 202 lames, avec leurs inscriptions, sont 
toutes au Louvre sans qu'il en manque une seule, 
et j'ai pu immédiatement y retrouver celle de 
MO@SIDES, que l’on ine e et dont l’authen- 
ticité est incontestable pour quiconque a pris la peine 
de la regarder. ’ 
* C’est i quoi je convie tous ceux qui s’occupent 
de ce genre d'études. C'est ce qu'il eft été 4 la 
foils un devoir et un acte de prudence de faire au 
lieu de forger des romans accusateurs. L’auteur 
des Inscriptiones graecae antiquissimae ett évité 
ainsi une découvenue en agissant d’aprés les procédés 
de courtoisie et de conscience que les savants 
doivent observer entre eux. A 7 
‘‘J’ai tenu 2X vous signaler ce fait, car je ne 
saurais admettre un seul instant qu’un corps scienti- 
fique aussi justement respect’ que l’Académie de 
Berlin puisse couvrir de son approbation et de son 
autorité la facon dont on a agi dans cette circon- 
stance, 


* Veuillez agréer, etc. ‘¢ Fr, LENORMANT.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


VILLON AND CHUROH HYMNS. 
London: May 16, 1889. 
I am not aware if a curious resemblance 
between the ‘‘ Ballade des Dames du Temps 
Jadis” and “ Ballade des Seigneurs du Temps 
Jadis” and two Latin hymns has been pointed 
out before. One of these hymns is attributed 
to Jacopone da Todi, the great Franciscan lyrist 
of the thirteenth century. Villon begins his 
most famous ballade : 
* Dictes-moy oi, n’en quel \, 
Est ay belle Ramaine?” 
Jacopone begins the passage in question (I 
am sar Men ‘in the Hymnarium : Bhithen 
lateinischer Kirchenpoesie, published by Petersen 
at Halle): 
‘¢ Dic, ubi Salomon, olim tam nobilis, 

Vel ubi Sampson est, dux invinclbilis ? 

Vel pulcher Absalon, vultu mirabilis, 

Vel dulcis Jonathas, multum amabilis ? 

Quo Caesar abiit, celeus imperio ? 

Vel Xerxes splendidus, totusin prandio ! 

Dic ubi Tullius, clarus eloquio ? 

Vel Aristoteles, summus ingenio ?” 
Although Fra Jacopone does not—here, at 
least—attain the ‘‘lyric cry” of Villon, and 
his moral, 

** Superna cogita! cor sit in aethere ! 
Felix, qui poterit mundum contemnere !” 
is not quite the same, some of his stanzas are 
remarkably vigorous, and even graceful. From 
the other hymn, which is by an unknown 
writer of the eleventh century, I extract this 
very similar passage : 
‘¢ Transierunt rerum materies, 

Ut a sole liquescit glacies. 

Ubi Plato, ubi Porphyrius ; 

Ubi Tullius aut Virgilius ; 

Ubi Thales, ubi Empedocles 

Aut egregius Aristoteles ; 

Alexander ubi rex maximus ; 

Ubi Hector Troiae fortissimus ; 

Ubi David rex doctissimus ; 

Ubi Salomon prudentissimus ; 

Ubi Helena Parisque roseus— 

Ceciderunt in profundum ut lapides : 

Quis scit, an dotur eis requies?” 
There is an irreverent vivacity in the last three 
lines which would not have dis d even 
yy golden-tongued gallows bird of Paris.” 


** Ut a sole liquescit glacies ” 

is a distinct suggestion of the refrain : 
‘* Mais ov sont les neiges d’antan ! 

It will be observed that the names Villon brings 
forward are different, although he, too, has just 
before said 

‘* Et mourut Paris et Heldne.” 
That the ballades are burlesques of these or 
similar hymns can y be maintained; 
Villon, too, has a profound sense of life and of 
death; but that a soupgon of parody is present 
in the ballades seems not at all improbable. 

H, Havewock ELLs. 








WYCLIF’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 
94 King Henry’s Road, N.W.: May 24, 1882. 

MayI say a few words in support of the 
letter from Sir James Ramsay printed in the 
last number of the AcapEMy? The evidence 
which he has adduced to show Wyclif’s influence 
on religious opinion in England does not come 
down later than the reign of Henry V. By 
that time, as he notices, the Wyclifite move- 
ment had lost its hold on the aristocracy, and 
the Lollards were a proscribed sect. Under the 
pressure of adverse authority, when to proclaim 
one’s self a Wyclifite was to risk burning, the 
Lollards naturally dropped out of sight; and 
we must be content mostly with indirect proofs 
of their activity. Yet such proofs are forth- 
coming, and in more than one line, 
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First at Oxford. Sir J. Ramsay tells us that 
the Wyclifite party was strong there till the end 
of Henry IV.’s reign, and they may be traced 
much later. Gascoigne’s frequent references to 
Wyclif show that his name was still one of 
dread, and probably not without justification, 
since, as the ACADEMY recorded lately, we know 
that Oriel College bought three of the heretic’s 
books in 1454. Ido not know of any similar 
record as to other colleges, but we may suppose 
Oriel not to have been singular, as in 1476 a 
royal mandate ordered a search in Oxford for 
the works of Wyclif and Peacock. Some of 
their books were burnt and some of their 
followers expelled from the university. 

It is more difficult to judge of the influence of 
Wyclif’s translation of the Bible. Following 
Sir J. Ramsay’s hint as to quotations, I may 
note that Mr. Babington tells us that in “the 
Represser” Peacock usually quotes from the 
later Wyclifite version. A much stronger 
evidence (to my mind) lies in the arguments 
used by Peacock, which are directed against a 
sect of Bible men, who thought their untrained 
study of Scripture qualified them to form a 
judgment on all questions of divinity. In 1485, 
among a batch of Coventry heretics, wa find 
Richard Hilman accused of having a book. which 
“contained the epistles and gospels in English ; 
and according to them would he live and 
thereby believe to be saved” (Foxe, iv. 133). 

Here, I think, is proof that Wyclif’s work 
and doctrines were active throughout the 
fifteenth century, and were preparing the people 
for the great reform which came in from abroad. 
Of that, too, the chief current is to be traced 
through Huss and Luther to its source in 
Wyclif. 

Of a man who was thus unique among 
Englishmen, in the extent and intensity of his 
religious influence, we ought surely to know 
what he was and what he taught. I trust that 
the new Wyclif Society will get support enough 
to enable it to place the means of answering 
these questions within our reach, 

F. D, MATTHEW. 








SHAKSPERE’S ‘‘ LOACH.” 
Wellington, Salop: May 15, 1882. 

Mr. Furnivall’s letter (ACADEMY, May 13) 
on the pass in ‘1 Henry IV.,” II. i.: 
“ Your Chamber-lye breeds fleas like a Loach,” 
in which he gives an interesting extract from 
the Ordinance concerning the salt-fish of 
Blakeney, enacted in the thirty-first year of 
Edward IIT., a.p. 1357, contains two questions 
for solution; one pertains to natural history, 
and the other to philology. 

As to the natural-history point, ‘‘the loach 
breeding fleas,” I do not think that there is 
any necessity to seek for the fish which Shak- 
spere had in mind in any salt-water fish of the 
kind mentioned in the extract as Lochefish. I 
have no doubt that the small river loach (Cobitis 
barbatula) is the fish intended. Mr. Furnivall is 
not, I think, quite right in saying that the 
little loach is too small to breed fleas as 
salmon do lice. The fact is that at certain 
times of the year, chiefly during the summer 
months, almost all fresh-water fish are liable to 
be infested with some kind of Epizoa. There 
are two kinds of parasitic creatures which are 
most commonly seen on various fish caught in 
the ponds and rivers of this country; and these 
are the Argulus foliaceus, a crustacean, and the 
Piscicola piscitum, a small cylindrical kind of 
leech. At certain times of the year fish of 
various kinds, as trout, carp, tench, gudgeon, 
pike, minnows, &c., are sometimes covered with 
the very beautiful little parasitic crustacean 
just mentioned. The other leech-like animal 
1s at times very common on fresh-water 


fish. Ihaye found these creatures on pike in 
multitudes, especially when the fish isin poor 


condition. It is said that fish of the family 
Cyprinidae are especially liable to the attacks 
of these parasitic piscicola; and, as the loach 
belongs to this family of fishes, I think 
that it is not likely to be exempt. I 
may mention that the Argulus foliaceus 
has been found on tadpoles. It will be 
noticed, on referring to the passage in Shak- 
spere, that the same carrier had just before men- 
tioned tench as being similarly troubled—“ I am 
stung like a tench,” another fresh-water fish. It 
may be asked why these two fish should be spe- 
cially mentioned as parasitically troubled? The 
tench, as a common and well-known fish, would 
perhaps suggest itself, not because it is more 
liable to these parasites than many other kinds 
of fish, but because it is made by the poet to 
occur to the carrier’s mind. Similarly, the 
small loach, though of no value, and, com- 
paratively speaking, little known, not inaptly 
occurs to the mind of the carrier as one he 
knew well, a fish which, perhaps, he, as a boy, 
with tucked-up trousers had often caught as he 
dabbled in some shallow stream, just as modern 
country lads dabble after what the common 
people here in Shropshire call bull’yeds and 
stane (stone) loaches. 

The philological question, of course, refers to 
the etymology of the word loach, or, according 
to the older and more correct form of the word, 
loche. Mr. Furnivall’s quotation clearly shows 
that the term lochefish or loychfish was as early 
as the year 1357 used for some of the Gadidae, or 
codfish, family ; so that we should expect to find 
some character in common between the lochefish 
and the small river loche; the character which 
the cod and the ling, two of the specified loche- 
fish, share with the river loche is the presence 
of one or more barbules on or near the mouth. 
Is it possible that the word loche may be referred 
to ‘‘lock”—i.e., a tuft of hair, Old High- 
German loch, Scandinavian lokkr (which Prof. 
Skeat traces to the Teutonic base luk, ‘to 
bend”)—in allusion to the barbules or hair- 
like filaments which occur near the mouth of 
the cod and ling, and others of the Gadidae, and 
notably on the little river loche, which pos- 
sesses no fewer than six of these barbules? 
Lochefish would thus simply mean bearded- 
fish. Our word loche has probably come 
from the French, and is now generally spelt 
loach. The word is used by the French to 
denote not only the fish, but a slug or snail 

see Littré, s.v.); and here, too, we find 
laments on the animal’s head. Loch — the 
Latin cirrus, which is used for a tuft of hair 
on a man’s head, or of feathers on a bird’s, or 
the arm of a polype; and one of the scientific 
names of the bearded rockling is Motella tri- 
cirrata. But, after all, this is but a guess, and 
the real derivation may be something very 
different. Some of your philological readers may 
decide. W. Hoveuton. 








ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: May 22, 1882, 

I am much obliged to Mr. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers for setting me right on the only point in 
my small volume on the Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce in which he has shown 
that I was mistaken; but, at the same time, I 
must beg leave to correct some of the errors 
into which he has fallen in his article in the 
current number of the ACADEMY. 

Mr. Rogers is surely wrong in stating that 
the year of the Black Death was one of famine ; 
perhaps he may have been thinking of the 
scarcity ninety years later (1438-39), so forcibly 
described by Holinshed. Again, Mr. Rogers 
writes—‘‘ Nor is there reason to believe that 
persons were affected by the influx of treasure 
from the New World.” I am inclined to think 





} that somebody must haye suffered, and that it 
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was worth my while to enquire who did so, and 
in what ways. 

From two very important statements Mr. 
Rogers strongly dissents. I have maintained 
that the tendency to convert arable fields into 
enclosed sheep farms was at work in the fifteenth 
century ; and, indeed, it had gone so far that 
in 1488 the Legislature endeavoured to check it 
by a statute on the “evils of . . . converting 
tilled lands into pasture” (4 Henry VII, c. 19). 
That the evil increased in the time of Thomas 
More and Hugh Latimer is a matter of common 
notoriety ; yet Mr. Rogers, not content with 
dismissing my statement as ‘‘ without a shadow 
of evidence,” asserts that this tendency only 
operated so as to affect wages, &c., in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century—in other words, 
that its results only began to appear some 
seventy years after it had been restrained by 
statute ! 

I have also stated that manufactures on 
manors were declining (though not by any 
means dying out), and that a stream of popula- 
tion was flowing from country to town. 
The statutes of Richard II. against villeins 
flying to towns, or sending their children 
to be apprenticed there, fall within the 
period of which I was writing, and the 
already cited statute of Henry VII. (not to 
mention several others in the next century) 
shows that the rural population was steadily de- 
clining. Mr. Rogers, however, asserts, in defi- 
ance of the Statute Book, that the stream of popu- 
lation was flowing in the opposite direction, and 
that craftsmen were being driven from the towns 
to settle in country districts by the oppression 
of the craft-guilds. It has yet to be shown that 
the craft-guilds had so far become oppressive 
rather than beneticent to the craftsmen as to 
produce this result in the fifteenth century. I 
have described this change in the sixteenth 
century, when it led to the formation of new 
towns, where trading was less fettered (p. 273). 
But the growth of new towns at convenient 
points for trade is a very different thing from the 
development of manufactures in each village in 
rural districts, owing to a mere force of repulsion 
from the older centres of commerce. I argued 
that the manorial manufacture which had 
existed from very early times (p. 97) was begin- 
ning to decline, but I have said nothing incon- 
sistent with the fact that a country village 
supplied the clothes in which Sir John Fastolfe’s 
soldiers marched through Coventry or elsewhere. 
In fact, I described the differentiation between 
town and country life which was going on in the 
fifteenth and subsequent centuries, and also the 
formation of new towns which was, at ~~ rate, 
taking place in the sixteenth. Mr. Rogers 
confuses two entirely distinct changes, while he 
——— a view which is contradicted by the 
evidence of several statutes. 

Mr. Rogers lays great stresson the fact that 
wages were high and the prices of corn low 
during the fifteenth century, as if it were a 
matter about which there was any reasonable 
doubt ; the same thing is stated on pp. 457 and 
459 of my book, and I have “ actually printed ” 
a diagram which exhibits to the eye that this 
was the case. I had not the advantage of 
using his figures, as I was unaware that tho 
second edition of his “ Adam Smith ” was more 
valuable than the first—like the authorities 
of the British Museum, who have not cata- 
logued it at all; but it is satisfactory to find 
from his statement of the results that my rough 
diagram and his laborious investigations con- 
firm each other. He did not discuss how far my 
‘* theory ”’ as to the decline of manufactures can 
be reconciled with these facts, on which we 
both agree; had hedone so he might have seen 
that they are perfectly consistent. If the de- 
cline of rural manufacturing showed itself in 
less frequent opportunities of employment, it is 
quite likely that wages might be high and food 
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cheap on a manor, and yet that the craftsmen 
would prefer to seek more regular work ina 
town, 

I described in pp. 98, 196, the manner in which 
farming stock was owned during a very long 
period. I did not, however, say, as Mr. Rogers 
does, that ‘‘everyone cultivated land with his 
own capital, from the king to the serf,” partly 
because I do not pretend to know what the 
resources of every landowner were, and partly 
because, as I have shown elsewhere (p. 249), 
the use of the term “capital” in this con- 
nexion is misleading. 

After writing at such length on Mr. Rogers’s 
manner of dealing with the facts of economic 
history, it would be unpardonable to occupy 
more space in exposing his ‘‘ misconceptions ” 
of the contents of my book. That he should 
have so completely failed to understand my 
views is, perhaps, partly my fault and partly 
my misfortune. Like Rousseau, I can only 
regret ‘‘ que jene sais pas l’art d’ctre clair pour 
qui ne veut pas d’étre attentif.” 

Though I have abstained from using any 
single writer as authoritative for the ‘‘ general 
social condition of England ” (Preface, p. vi.), I 
have cited from Fitzherbert’s Boke of Surveyinge 
a statement, as “ gossip,” which had an im- 
portant bearing on the question as to the con- 
tinuance of villeinage. The edition of 1539 was 
the oldest I had seen, and the oldest known to 
the editor of the reprint I habitually used, and 
by a slip I alluded to this date as the fourth 
decade of the fifteenth century. There was, how- 
ever, an earlier edition (in 1523), so my phrase 
should have run, the ‘“ third decade of the six- 
teenth century.” It is obvious how much more 
forcible the sentence as corrected by Mr. 
Rogers renders an argument (p. 201) which he 
disputes, W, OunnineHam. 








KELTIBERIAN AND LIGURIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
San Remo. 


The discovery of the bronze plate with the 
so-called Keltiberian inscription (see ACADEMY, 
February 4) is doubtless a very important one. 
As we know nothing about the Iberian lan- 
guage, and next to nothing about Keltiberian 
inscriptions except what the bilingual inscrip- 
tions on some coins have taught us, it cannot 
be expected that the decipherment of this 
interesting plate will soon be accomplished. 
The reading of the so-called Keltiberian 
alphabet is so uncertain that one and the same 
legend in coins is sometimes read in four differ- 
ent ways; for instance, CHALMAN, UCSAMAN, 
CELSITAN, HELEOSCAN. M. Weiss’s work on 
old Spanish coins is certainly splendidly illus- 
trated; it gives a very rich and apparently 
conscientious series of old coins, but it lacks 
a knowledge of the Basque language, as 
also does Boudard’s Numismatique ibérienne. 
It would appear absolutely necessary to know 
something (and even as much as possible) about 
the Basque language, in order to explain what 
is supposed to be Old Basque, and in this 
respect M. Weiss’s book is very deficient. On 
p- 241 one reads : “ AREQRADS doit étre le génitif 
de AREQRAD.” Certainly not one of M. Weiss’s 
authorities, however superficial he may be, 
made such a blunder; s is never a genitive. It 
is therefore to be hoped that we shall be 
enabled to see before us a reproduction of the 
inscription which will render an attempt at 
the reading of it possible to everyone. 

Another very interesting discovery made at 
Este (Italy) will perhaps help us in the 
decipherment of the Iberian inscriptions. In 
the Nuova Antologia M. Molon gives a short 
account of what has already been found 
near Este. Among other interesting objects, 
different inscriptions, some fortunately bilin- 
gual, have been dug up, which present, as far 


as the author recollects, some analogies with | 





the Keltiberian inscriptions. This would con- 
firm his theory of a primitive unity of the 
Iberian and Ligurian peoples. The origin of 
the Ligurians has been discussed by the author 
at some length in his ‘‘ Preistorici e contem- 
poranei Studi paletnologici in relazione al Popolo 
Ligure,” a clear and pleasantly written paper 
on this subject. By M. Molon’s help we shall 
soon be enabled to compare the two kinds of 
inscriptions. W. van Eys, 








A CORRECTION. 
19 Westwich Gardens, West Kensington Park, W. 
A paragraph in the Acapemy of May 13 
assigns to me the “ Ethnological Appendix” 
only of the forthcoming volume on Asia, in 
Stanford’s ‘Compendium of Geography and 
Travel for General Reading.” Will you kindly 
allow me to state that I have written the whole 
work, and that Sir Richard Temple contributes’ 
nothing but a Preface, in which my authorship 
is duly acknowledged? I should not trouble 
you with this correction but for the fact that 
various statements have been publicly circulated 
attributing the work to Sir Richard. 
A. H. KEANE. 








IZAAK WALTON’S ‘‘ COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 
London : May 22, 1882. 

In a notice of a bibliography of Izaak 
Walton’s Compleat Angler in the ACADEMY of 
May 13, the reviewer refers to the title-page of 
my facsimile of the first edition of Walton’s 
Angler, pointing out that the word “ church- 
yard” is spelt “‘churcheyard” in it, and 
states that the former spelling is to be found in 
the original. 

I have consulted the copy from which my 
facsimile was photographed, and find that the 
“oe” ig there. It will be interesting to know of 
a copy of this edition in which the word is spelt 
differently, and to trace the dissimilarity of the 
title-pages. Perhaps your reviewer will state 
where the copy he has consulted may be seen. 

ELuioT Stock. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Digestion,” 
III., by Prof. Gamgee. P 

Wrpnespay, May 31,8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

Tuurspay, June es p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Metals,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8 - Linnean : “ The Ceylon Coffee Leaf Disease,’? 
by Mr. Marshall Wood; *‘ Cutaneous Nerve Terminations 
in Mammals,” by Dr. G. Hoggan; “‘ Himalayan Ferns,” 
by Mr. H. ©. Levinge ; “‘ Some British Ascidians,” by Mr. 
H. CO. Sorby and Prof. Herdman; ‘“‘ Recent Additions to 
New Zealand Flora,” by Mr. ‘I. Kirk; ‘ Animalcule 
allied to hago | Mr. od W. Phillips; “New 
Comatulae,” by Mr. P. H. Carpenter. 

8 pm. Chemical : *“‘The Spectroscopic Study of 
Chlorophyl,” by Dr. Ruseell and Mr. W. Lapraik. 

Fripay, June 2, 8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘ Borrowed English 
Words in the Anglesea Dialect,’”” by Mr. W. Jones. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘*The Intellectual Basis 
of Music,” by Mr. H. H. Statham. 

Sarurpay, June 3,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Poetry and 
its Literary Forms,” III., by Prof. D. Masson. 





SCIENCE. 


The Mind of Mencius ; or, Political Economy 
founded upon Moral Philosophy: a Sys- 
tematic Digest of the Doctrines of the 
Chinese Philosopher Mencius. By the 
Rev. E. Faber. Translated from the 
German, with Notes and Emendations, by 
the Rev. Arthur B. Hutchinson. (Triib- 
ner.) 

Next to Confucius, Mencius holds the 

highest place in China as a moral philosopher. 

Having been born (371 3.c.) rather more 

than a century after the death of his great 

prototype, he enjoyed the heritage of the 





accumulated wisdom of that sage as handed | 








down by his disciples, while yet the echo o 
his words was ringing in the ears of his 
countrymen, and the force of his example was 
influencing, in the persons of his followers, 
the national life. On all essential points he 
adopted, without hesitation, the teachings of 
the earlier philosopher. With him he held 
that man’s nature is good; that it is within 
the power of every man so to give free course 
to the inherent goodness of his nature as to 
reach the condition of a holy man who is 
incapable of evil; and that virtuous conduct, 
and a due observance of the political and 
social relations, are the highest duties of 
man. 

In some respects, however, Mencius went 
further than Confucius. He recognised more 
fully the influence of heaven overruling the 
evil intentions of men, and leading them on- 
ward in the path of duty ; and in political 
matters he displayed a far more democratic 
spirit than his courtier-like predecessor. But 
his system, like that of Confucius, was based 
rather on the cultivation of the external forms 
by which the minds and hearts of men are 
manifested, than of those sources of every 
thought and imagination. Unlike the con- 
temporary philosophers of Eastern Europe 
who made thought and ideas the basis of 
their systems, Confucius and Mencius taught 
that outward conduct and propriety were the 
starting-points of true philosophy. Wisdom, 
Benevolence, Righteousness, and Propriety 
were the four cardinal virtues according to 
Mencius. But his “wisdom” was not the 
“wisdom” of Plato, but consisted of that 
natural and independent knowledge which 
imparts prudence to counsel, and enables 
its possessor to employ an advantageous policy 
and to seize the fitting opportunity. Nor 
was there any analogy between his Benevo- 
lence and Righteousness, and the Sound- 
mindedness and Justice of the Greek philoso- 
pher. Benevolence with him was mainly 
subjective, and served to guard the heart. “Is 
there a man who treats me discourteously ? ” 
he writes in illustration of this. “The 
superior man will look into his conduct. 
‘Surely I am not benevolent; surely I am 
lacking in propriety. Has this thing been 
deserved of me?’ He considers himself and 
is benevolent.’’ Objectively considered, it was 
an excess of Benevolence, according to Mencius, 
“to carry out the feeling of not injuring 
others.” Righteousness, again, he held was the 
proper conduct of men. It yields respect and 
permits nothing improper, and is therefore 
scarcely distinguishable from Propriety, which, 
we are told, finds its realisation in the “ order- 
ing and adorning, in the first place, of parental 
and paternal affection.” 

There is no need to go further to show 
that the philosophy of Mencius, though 
enunciating morality of a high order, 
was a system of externals. Deeper than 
this the Mongoloid mind finds it difficult 
to go. It is incapable of idealism, and 
seeks refuge in a practical realism, which 
knows nothing of the inner workings of the 
mind, and recognises only their manifestations 
in outward conduct. The philosophy of 
Confucius and Mencius was therefore well 
suited to the national temperament, and, 
imperfect as it was, has exercised a deep and 
abiding influence on eyery succeeding genera- 
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tion of Chinamen. No less different than the 
systems of China and Greece was the manner 
in which the philosophers of the two countries 
imparted their instructions. Instead of the 
Academia and the market-place, Confucius 
and Mencius chose the courts of kings and 
the society of their chosen disciples for the 
scenes of their dialectical displays. Their 
wits were not keen enough to bear the 
risk of defeat among mixed assemblies. Even 
among their own disciples they retreated 
rather than submit to a reverse. And in this 
they were right, for, having no inner source 
of strength, with failure would come contempt ; 
and, by their own teaching, he who drew on 
himself the contempt of his fellow-men was 
destitute of Wisdom, Benevolence, Righteous- 
ness, and Propriety. 

As a politician Mencius is better worth 
listening to than as a philosopher. On 
political economy, national defences, and 
home politics he held views which would be 
called nowadays soundly liberal, and he 
enunciated his opinions on these subjects 
with considerable force and effect. In the 
Chinese work which embodies his teachings, 
we find no formulated system either of phil- 
osophy or politics, but are obliged to piece 
them together from his recorded conversations. 
By his present work M. Faber has saved all 
future students of Mencius the necessity of 
so doing. He has laid before us a clear and 
orderly view of the “principles underlying 
and embedded in the Confucian philosophy,” 
and has shown us the mind of Mencius in 
afar more systematised form than it prob- 
ably ever assumed in the brain of Mencius 
himself. Rozsert K. Dovetas. 








SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


Elements of Geometry. By A. C. Clairaut. 
Translated by J. Kaines, D.Sc. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.) Elements of Geometry. By 
Simon Newcomb. ‘ Newcomb’s Mathematical 
Course.” (New York: Henry Holt and Co.) 
Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid. By G. J. 
Allman, LL.D. PartII. (Dublin University 
Press.) The first two works above cited appeal 
to two very distinct classes of students. The 
first, written originally for the use of Mdme, du 
Ohastellet, a pupil of Clairaut’s, who has the 
credit of having translated Newton into French, 
made its appearance in 1741, and passed through 
many editions before the author’s death in 1765. 
It is written in an easy style, well preserved in 
this translation, and, as might be expected from 
Clairaut’s reputation, is a sound work, fairly 
well adapted even now for the use of students 
who are not able, at any rate at first, to take 
interest in the drier details of more abstract 
treatises. Attempting to follow the line of dis- 
covery, the work commences with an account of 

© measurement and division of land, and of 
the methods by which accessible and inaccessible 
distances are determined. These methods, illus- 
trated by numerous figures, occupy the first 
part. The second part treats of the geometrical 
method of comparing rectilineal figures, the 
third discusses the measurement and properties 
of circles, and the last part does the like for 
solids. Thus within a small compass the 
reader is carried over the elementary parts 
of plane and solid geometry, and a fair 
knowledge of the subject may be picked 


up. It is the sort of book that one might 
perhaps put into the hands of a pupil who asks, 
‘‘ What is the useof geometry?” The transla. 
tion is almost uniformly clear, but on pp. 31, 
33, 39, 40, 43, and 111 may be detected 


inelegant versions, as (on p. 46) “ but we could 
not but desire ;” we notice also that sometimes 
apotheme is spelt apothegm. Prof. Newcomb’s 
book is a capital example of the excellent work 
that is being done in America in the way of 
bringing out mathematical text-books. The 
arrangement, the lucidus ordo, the matter, and 
the get-up are all that we could desire. The 
book is no mere imitator of our English Geo- 
metries ; indeed, American mathematicians go 
rather to the French school for their models 
of style and matter—in fact, it covers the ground 
occupied by Euclid, Legendre, and the favourite 
American text-book, Chauvenet. To enter 
into a detailed criticism hero would take up too 
much space, but we will just indicate Prof. 
Newcomb’s standpoint. He follows Euclid in 
‘founding the whole subject upon clearly 
enunciated definitions and axioms and stating 
the steps of each course of reasoning in their 
completeness.” He admits that Euclid’s system 
fails to meet modern requirements ‘‘in the 
treatment of angular magnitude,” and here he 
goes nearly on all fours with the Syllabus of 
the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching. ‘‘In modern geometry 
figures are considered from a much more 
general point of view [than that of Euclid’s re- 
striction of the definition of plane figures to 
portions of a plane surface], as forms of any 
kind, whether made up of points, lines, surfaces, 
or solids.” Among other innovations are the de- 
monstration of the fundamental theorem of paral. 
lels (as in Henrici and German text-books) by 
the symmetric properties of figures ; the division 
of each demonstration into separate numbered 
steps; in the treatment of proportion, where the 
author ‘‘ has essayed a middle course between 
the extremes” of Euclid’s rigorous, and the usual 
American algebraic, treatment. The first five 
books cover Euclid i.-vi.; the sixth book is on 
regular polygons and the circle, and, after 
Legendre, maximum and minimum figures. 
Book vii. is on loci and the conic sections (ellipse 
and hyperbola from the two foci definition, 
and the parabola from the focus and directrix 
definition). The geometry of three dimensions oc- 
cupies books viii.-xi. There are numerous exer- 
cises all through the work. Wecan confidently 
commend the book to English teachers, who 
will find much, we believe, to interest, whether 
they accept or reject the writer’s statements. 
Dr. Allman’s Greek Geometry, which 1s entirely 
historical, forms, like the previous part i., which 
we noticed at some length, part of Hermathena 
(vol. iv., No. vii., pp. 180-228). The former part, 
it may be remembered, carried the history down 
to Pythagoras; this, on the same lines (if not 
even with a fuller knowledge and a yet firmer 
grasp), takes us, with notices of Eudemus and 
others, to Hippocrates of Chios. Dr. Allman is 
an independent investigator, has formed his own 
views from this investigation, and holds his own 
with great ability against some of his ablest 
predecessors in this fiela of research. To all 
students this second part is indispensable. 
Elements of the Integral Calculus ; with a Key 
to the Solution of Differential Equations. By 
W. E. Byerly, Ph.D. (Boston: Ginn, Heath 
and Co.) As was the case with Dr. Byerly’s 
previous work on the Differential Calculus, to 
which the present is a sequel, this book makes 
no pretence to originality of matter, being 
founded on such well-known works as those 
by Bertrand, Todhunter, Boole, and others. 
It is a handy and skilfully compiled text-book, 
we presume primarily intended for Harvard 
students, treating of subjects not yet included 
in our own text-books on the calculus; thus 
chaps. i. and ii. are concerned with symbols 
of operation and imaginaries, the latter chapter 
entering rather fully into the subject. With 
a view to helping students in preparing for the 
London second B.A. examination, in which 





examination ‘‘imaginarjes” play a part not 








clearly defined in the prospectus, English 
students need some such elementary ac- 
count as is here given. Chaps. iil.-xiii. 
give what must be given in every similar 
treatise (in x. we have Holditch’s theorem)— 
viz., all the elementary applications to lengths 
of curves, their areas, to volumes, and to centres 
of gravity. A short chapter (xiv.) is devoted 
to ‘‘Mean Value and Probability,” reference 
being rightly made to the admirable chapter 
on the subject by Prof. Crofton in Williamson’s 
work. A novelty is the Analytical Key to the 
solution of differential equations (chap. xv.). 
The Key is based upon Boole’s work, and 
examples are worked out in § 154 (by-the-way, 
the reference here should be to § 153, and not 
to § 157, which does not exist) by means of it. 
The method of using the Key is seen to be 
analogous to that used in diagnosing a plant 
by means of the Keys given in Bentham’s or 
Babington’s Flora. Dr. Byerly’s Key appears 
to us to be a very useful work. In an Appendix 
is reprinted from the Differential Calculus a 
chapter containing a list of the usual formulae 
for direct integration. The work is, we should 
say, well adapted for American students; it 
is hardly likely to meet with many readers in 
this country, though the Key is a good feature. 

“ Selected Papers” of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. (1) “‘The Tidal Gauge, Tidal 
Harmonic Analyser, and Tide Predicter,” by 
Sir W. Thomson. (2) “Logarithms of 
the Values of all Vulgar Fractions, with Nu- 
merator and Denominator not exceeding 100, 
arranged in Order of Magnitude,” by Sir 
George Airy. (Vol. LXV. Proceedings of Ses- 
sion 1880-81, Part III.) (1) In the columns of 
Nature (yol. xxiii., pp. 467, 482, 555, 578) will 
be seen a correspondence upon the subject of 
the Tide Predicter ; and this is the paper referred 
to by Sir W. Thomson (p. 578): “* Anyone who 
feels sufficient interest in the subject to desire 
full information, will find it in my paper... 
read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
. . » and in the abstract of the discussion which 
followed it.’”” The paper and accompaniments 
take up seventy-one octavo pages, which appear 
to us to justify Sir William’s reference, and 
to embrace all, or nearly all, that can at 
present be said on the subject in a very 
handy form. There is a full sheet of illus- 
trative figures. (2) Twenty-eight pages of 
figures, and nothing more. This is, at first 
sight, a not very promising tractate to 
examine, but two examples of its applications 
are given. These are to find the number of 
teeth in the gearing wheels of two spindles of 
wheelwork, which are to rotate in certain pro- 
portions of angular speed. We learn from 
an interesting note communicated by the 
author to the Philosophical Magazine for Septem- 
ber, that the table was prepared some years 
since with the aid of Mr. William Ellis ; anda 
curious fact is pointed out, which gives the 
title to the article—viz., the ‘‘ systematic inter- 
ruption in the order of numerical values of 
vulgar fractions when arranged in «4 series of 
consecutive magnitudes.” ‘The pamphlet by 
itself is very useful for the engineer; the 
article shows that it is also of great inter- 
est to the mathematician. An extract will 
make this clear. In three columns we have 
vulgar fraction (2%, $7), logarithms (08190, 
08199), difference (00009). Now the average 
value of difference tor the tirst seventy-two frac- 
tions is ‘00010; for the next 116 fractions it is 
‘00014; for the next following groups of 116 
each it is ‘00016, -00016, ‘00017, *00018, -00019, 
and was slowly increasing; but when we come 
to fractions whose denominators are small, 
1, 2, 3, &c., the differences are much larger. 
Thus $5, %, i, $$, #5 give differences ‘00010, 
00436, :00441, ‘60009. It is to this and the 
like erratic differences that Sir George Airy 
draws attention, and anyone haying the table 
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can easily see that the variation obtains in the 
other cases. The above examples are those 
given, among others, by the author. 

R, TucKER, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Fossils uniting the Characters of Pigs and of 
Monkeys.—Some time ago M. P. Gervais dis- 
covered in Upper Eocene strata, near Apt, in 
France, a portion of an upper jaw with teeth 
which exhibited an analogy to those of certain 
omnivorous pachyderms allied to the Suidae, 
and yet resembled in other respects those of the 
monkeys. For this fossil (singe-cochon) he 
suggested the appropriate name of Cebochaerus. 
In studying the mammalian remains found 
in the phosphorite deposits of Quercy, M. H. 
Filhol detected several specimens of Cebochaerus, 
which enabled him more fully to describe the 
dentition, our knowledge of which was pre- 
viously very imperfect. But he also discovered 
other somewhat similar remains, which ap- 
proached yet more nearly to the monkeys, and 
to these he gave the generic name of Doliocherus. 
Quite lately he has obtained an almost com- 
plete head, with lower jaw in place. This 
unique fossil he described before the Académie 
des Sciences at their meeting on May 1. It is, 
therefore, now proved beyond all doubt that 
there existed during the late Eocene period a 
group of mammals (Pachysimians) which united 
many of the characteristics of the pigs on the 
one hand with those of the monkeys on the 
other—an association of characters which 
naturally gives to these fossils a peculiar 
interest to the student of evolution. 


WE are glad to hear that an influential com- 
mittee has been formed, with Prof. T. G. 
Bonney and Mr. P. Edward Dove as hon. secre- 
taries, to promote a Darwin memorial. It is 
proposed, first, to hand down to posterity a 
likeness of the man ; and, second, to establish 
a fund associated with his name, the proceeds 
of which will be devoted to the furtherance of 
biological science. 


Tue French Government has decided to 
establish a permanent station for zoological 
research on the shore of the Mediterranean. 
The site chosen is Villefranche-sur-mer, near 
Nice; and the director will be Dr. Jules Barrois, 
the distinguished embryologist. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS will shortly publish the 
address delivered by Prof. Owen on unveiling 
the statue of William Harvey at Folkestone, in 
August of last year. Prof. Owen has added 
supplementary examples of the application of 
physiological experiments to the cure and 
relief of diseases and injury. 

THE current number (15) of the “ Library of 
Harvard Bibliographical Vontributions” con- 
sists of a list of American authors upon 
geology and palaeontology, compiled by Mr. J. 

. Whitney. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THe first revises of the early sheets of the 
Philological Socity’s English Dictionary were 
laid before the anniversary meeting of the 
society on Friday week by the present editor, 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. The work was begun 
in 1857 at the suggestion of Archbishop (then 
Mr.) Trench, as a supplement to the Dictionaries 
of Johnson and Richardson; but the then 
editors, the late Herbert Coleridge and Mr. 
Furnivall, soon gave up the supplement plan 
in favour of a full dictionary, and appealed to 
readers for help. Collections of extracts were 
begun, and the work went on under Herbert 
Coleridge’s editorship till his death, and then 
under Mr. Furnivall’s, till three years ago the 
Clarendon Press Delegates were induced to take 
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up the scheme and advance money for its com- 
pletion. Dr. Murray was appointed editor, a 
fresh appeal was made to volunteer readers and 
sub-editors for help—an appeal which has 
been generously responded to—and now the first 
fruits of the twenty-five years’ labour are in 
type. The Philological Society and the Olaren- 
Press may be well satisfied with the results of 
work so freely given, and with the digest of it 
by Dr. Murray and his sub-editors. The 
society’s Dictionary is more thorough than 
either Littré’s celebrated French Dictionary or 
the Grimms’ no less celebrated German one, for 
it treats every word with fullness during its 
whole existence in the English language, which 
neither Littré nor the Grimms do. A minute’s 
comparison with Richardson and Johnson shows 
how entirely the new Dictionary throws them 
into the shade; they are mere child’s play 
beside it; while the American Webster is six- 
folded in bulk, completed, corrected, and turned 
from a collection of words and definitions into a 
real historial dictionary of the language, with 
quotations verifying every point. The imme- 
diate etymologies are given with great care, 
and are up to the latest improvements in 
phonetic research. 


THe three following works will be added 
immediately to Messrs. Triibner’s “ Oriental 
Series” :—Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales, translated 
from the German by Mr. W. RB. 8. Ralston. 
The late F. Anton von Schiefner, of St. Peters- 
burg, shortly before his death, collected his 


numerous translations from the Tibetan Kanjur, 


and added corrections and notes with a special 
view to this English translation. Mr. Ralston 
has prefixed an elaborate Introduction, in which 
he connects Schiefner’s labours on Indian folk- 
lore with those of Benfey, Liebrecht, and 
Kohler. The Sarvadarsana-Samgraha, trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit, with notes, by Profs. 
E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough. This is a 
review of the different systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy by Madhava Acharya, which dates from 
the fourteenth century, and has always inter- 
ested modern scholars by its many difficulties. 
Linguistic Essays, by Dr. Carl Abel, being an 
attempt to discover the origin of language and 
primitive significance of sounds. As we have 
already announced, Dr. Abel will this year 
deliver the Ilchester Lectures at Oxford. 


WE understand that Prof. Wright’s edition of 
the Kalilah wa-Dimnah will probably be pub- 
lished in October next. 


Mr. Jopn DELAWARE Lewis’s edition of 
Juvenal’s Satires, with English translation, 
notes, &c., haying gone out of print several 
years ago, and the demand still continuing, it 
has been decided to issue a new, corrected, and 
improved edition, in two volumes. The book 
will be published by Messrs. Triibner. 


M. WADDINGTON has communicated to the 
Académie des Inscriptions some details of a 
discovery made at Palmyra by a Russian 
traveller, Prince Simon Lazareff, of a bilingual 
inscription graven on the solid rock. ‘The 
inscription is of great size, and in four por- 
tions—one in the language of Palmyra, two in 
Greek, and a fourth strictly bilingual. Accord- 
ing to M. Waddington, the text represents a 
decree of the Senate of Palmyra, dated a.p. 137, 
dealing with fiscal matters. It levies a tax 
upon camels and upon the right of watering 
camels; and there are references to the acts of 
Germanicus and Corbulo when governors of 
Syria. 

THE French Asiatic Society has received from 
M. Aymonier copies of fifty-two inscriptions 
collected by him in Cambodia. The majority 
are in Sanskrit, often mixed with modern yer- 
nacular dialects. M. Aymonier has now returned 
to Cambodia on an archaeological mission from 
the French government. 





PAHLAVI students, whose chief difficulty is 
to obtain sufficient materials for prosecuting 
their studies, will gladly welcome the publica- 
tion of a facsimile of the Pahlavi text of The 
Book of the “yg edited by Dr. 
F. ©. Andreas (Kiel: Lipsius and Tischer), 
from a MS. of the sixteenth century brought 
from Persia by the late Prof. Westergaard in 
1843. This is the only known MS. of the 
original Pahlavi text of this work, all others 
being, apparently, mere re-transcripts from the 
later Pizand version. The text it contains is, 
however, not complete, as it has not only lost 
ten folios near the middle, but has also descended 
from some previous MS. which had lost its first 
folio. The facsimile, which is very exact, gives 
the remaining seventy-one pages of this text, 
besides three pages of another, and affords an 
instructive illustration of the Persian style of 
writing Pahlavi, which differs in some respects 
from the style usually adopted in India, espe- 
cially in the forms of the numeral ciphers for 
two, three, and four, and their combinations, 
Pahlavi scholars will also be glad to learn that 
the codex from which this facsimile was made 
has been finally deposited in the University 
Library at Copenhagen, and that it turns out 
to be more valuable than the late Prof. Wester- 
gaard supposed. In addition to the last folio 
of the larger recension of the Bundahish and 
the greater part of the Mainyé-i-khard, of 
which Dr. Andreas has given facsimiles, the 
codex also contains fully one-fifth of the Din- 
kard (taken from the fifth, sixth, and ninth 
books of that extensive work), and nearly all 
the Bahman Yasht. This text of the Dinkard, 
so far as it extends, is decidedly better than 
that existing in India, though that of the 
Bahman Yasht is inferior to the older copy 
previously existing at Copenhagen. 

Pror. Spyriprion Lamsros, of Athens, has 
published a little volume entitled Kepxupaixa 
avéxdora ex xeipoypdpwy ‘Ayiov “Opous, KavytaBpryias, 
Movaxou nat Kepripas viv 7d mp@rov Snuootevdueva, 
dedicated to Ferdinand Gregorovius. The MS. 
from Cambridge is a letter of Basil Pediates, 
metropolitan of Corcyra in about 1200; and it 
is noteworthy as containing the word Kopudois 
for Corfu. At the end of the volume Prof. 
Lambros has given a list of his numerous and 
valuable publications. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


PHILOLOGICAL Soctety.—(Anniversary Meeting, 
Friday, May 19.) 


A. J. Extts, Esqg., President, in the Chair.— 
The President read his Annual Address, It 
first noticed the death of Dr. J. Muir, and 
the tribute paid by M. Gaston Paris to the 
memory of the late Henry Nicol, It then gave 
reports by the President himself on the society's 
papers during 1880-82, on Stanford’s Dictionary of 
Anglicised Foreign Words and Phrases, on 
Wencker’s grand Speech-Atlas of North and Mid 
Germany, on the difference between a dialect and 
a language, on Mr. Bridges’ account of the Yaghan 
language of Tierra del Fuego, and Mr. Marr's and 
Lieut. Temple’s collections on the language of the 
South Andaman Island; also reports by Dr. 
Murray on the society’s Dictionary, by Prof. Skeat 
on the English Dialect Society, by Mr. Pinches on 
cuneiform researches since 1874, by Mr. Henry 
Sweet on phonetics, general philology, and Scan- 
dinavian and Germanic philology, and by Prof. 
Hengel, of Marburg, on Romance philology in all 
its branches since 1874.—The thanks of the meeting 
having been given to Mr. Ellis for his Address and his 
many services to the society, the following members 
were elected officers of the society for the session 
1882-83 :—President : Jas, A. H. Murray, LL.D. 
Vice-presidents : The Archbishop of Dublin ; Whit- 
ley Stokes, LL.D.; Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. ; 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S,; Henry Sweet, M.A. ; 
Prof. A. Graham Bell, M.A. 0; members of 
council: The Very Rev, Dean Blakesley, D.D.; 
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E, L. Brandreth; Prof, Oassal ; 
R. N. Cust; Sir J, Davis, 
Elworthy; D. P. Fry; E. R. Horton, M.A.; H. 
Jenner; Rev. Dr. Kynaston ; Prof, R. Martineau ; 
Prof. J. B. Mayor ; J. Peile, M.A. ; Prof. Postgate ; 
Prof. Rieu; Prof. Sayce; Prof. Skeat; H. 
Wedgwood, M.A.; R. F. Weymouth, D.Lit. 


Treasurer: B. Dawson, B.A. Hon. secre : 
F. J. Furnivall, M.A. an 


C. B, ley ; 
Barks Fe 





FINE ART. 


J. E. MILLAIS, R.A—A superb LINE ENGRAVING by H. BOURNE, 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Picture “* ISABELLA,” painted by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
forms one of the Full-page Illustrations to the JUNE NUMBER of the ART 
JOURNAL. Price 2s. 6d. ; 


VAL PRINSEP, A.R.A.—An ETCHING by LEOPOLD FLAMENG of 
“a BIENTOT,” painted by Val Prinsep, A.R.A., forms one of the Full- 
page Illustrations to the JUNE NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. Price 2s. 6d. 


LORD RONALD GOWER.—An ENGRAVING of Lord Ronald Gower’s 
Statue of the late EARL of BEACONSFIELD forms one of the Full-page 
Illustrations to the JUNE NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. Price 2s, 6d.— 
%, IVY LANE ; and of all Booksellers 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Saran about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








The Graphic Arts. By P. G. Hamerton. 
(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 


(Second Notice.) 


AurnoucH Mr. Hamerton keeps always 
before him the purpose of his book, and does 
not digress into criticism or theoretical dis- 
quisition not illustrative of the main subject, 
his treatise is by no means confined to the 
statement of technical methods. It may 
indeed be divided into three parts—a few 
chapters on the ethics of the graphic arts, a 
few on different ways of drawing, and the rest 
on the different materials and tools. The 
first section is not the least valuable, as it 
deals with many questions on which it is of 
the first importance that all who are con- 
nected with art or are fond of it should form 
clear opinions, or at least opinions free from 
palpable error or unreasonable prejudice. On 
such questions, for instance, as “right and 
wrong,” it is well to hear what so thoughtful 
and sincere a writer as Mr. Hamerton has to 
say. He not only sifts the arguments, but 
he arrives at as firm conclusions as perhaps 
are possible, so long as we are troubled 
with the desire to apply the morals of real 
life to that domain of fiction in which art 
lives. The same may be said of the author’s 
treatment of the question as to whether 
pleasure or truth is, or should be, the aim of 
artists. The difficulty of thinking out such 
problems is much increased by the wide and 
various senses in which words are used. A 
new vocabulary would almost seem a necessity 
for precise thinking in art philosophy. 
“Beauty ” which includes the grotesque, 
‘pleasure which includes the attraction of 
the terrible, “truth ’’ which can never be 
more than relative, are difficult terms 
to use without ambiguity. As to the 
special question about truth and pleasure, 
it seems to us that artists do, and must, aim 
at both, or they will not be artists at all. 
The desire to imitate no less than the desire 
to make attractive is a root of art. Now one 
seems to predominate, and now the other ; 
but (except, perhaps, in purely geometrical 
Ornament) neither is completely subdued. 
Sometimes, as in the modern French realistic 
school, beauty almost disappears ; now, as in 
some of Turner’s later work, truth ; but both 
must be present in however unequal propor- 
tions, or a work will not give that satisfaction 


which only art can give. On the shifting 
quicksands of the imperfect words and un- 
formulated thoughts of which modern criticism 
is composed, Mr. Hamerton does not attempt 
to build any solid dogmatic structure; but he 
has surveyed the ground with a care and 
accuracy which cannot fail to be useful to 
future navigators, and has buoyed some 
dangerous shoals. 

More conclusive, if not more useful, are 

the chapters devoted to ‘* Outline,” ‘ Classical 
and Picturesque Line,” to “Drawing by 
Areas ” and “ Drawing by Spots.”’ The last 
will, we fear, in some quarters lead to denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Hamerton as a heretic ; but he will 
have to bear it as best he may, for this is 
not his only taint of heterodoxy. He has 
dared to show appreciation of the splendid 
and potent genius of Constable, even to speak 
of his “fine sylvan forms without any 
tight or hard drawing,” and of the “ beauti- 
ful painting’’ of one of his fields. What is 
worse, perhaps, he ventures to call the 
method of colouring employed by Raphael 
and Lionardo “‘ primitive.’ In the matter of 
spots, however, we are glad to say, heretics 
though we too are, that Mr. Hamerton writes 
without enthusiasm, as the following passage 
will show :— 
“It is hardly necessary to observe that drawing 
by spots is directly opposed to that tranquillity 
which has generally been sought for by the 
greatest artists. Serene great art avoids 
them as much as it can, and always prefers 
broad spaces varied internally by well-studied 
modelling.” 

It is with greater affection that Mr. 
Hamerton writes “of the classic and the 
picturesque line,” which is the subject of 
what appears to us one of the most valuable 
chapters in the book. There is an eloquent 
passage as to the beauty of certain lines in 
landscape which we wish we had space to 
quote. The chapter is also remarkable for 
the success with which he has avoided the 
temptation to transgress the limits of his 
design. He keeps to the “line” where a 
writer of less discipline would not have 
missed the opportunity of expressing views 
as to the classic and picturesque in art 
generally. 

The rest of the book is technical, but not dry, 
as most technical books are, for it is not only 
full of personal experience and anecdote, but it 
reflects that intimate, and even affectionate, 
relation which subsists between accomplished 
workmen and their instruments of labour. 
Mr. Hamerton writes of materials refractory 
and docile with something of the kind and 
learned humanity with which 2, schoolmaster 
might speak of his pupils. To charcoal he 
gives the character of a favourite to whose 
faults he is by no means blind. 

‘The qualities of charcoal are exquisite. Its 
pale tones may be of the most extreme refine- 
ment, delicate pure grays, half transparent, 
showing the light of the paper through, and 
closely approaching the quality of natural cloud, 
as may be proved by the ease with which clouds 
are imitated, or, at least, suggested, in charcoal 
drawings. The tones become more opaque as 
they darken, but they have a velvety richness 
extremely valuable in many textures, such as 
dark mosses in landscape and dark dresses in 
genre. The line of charcoal when wisely used 
is a beauty to the eye; it crumbles away from 





its stronger accents with so becoming a tran- 
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sience, as if it did not desire to insist rudely, 
but soon became less positive after every effort 
of assertion.” 


It is in this kindly recognition of the 
assistance of matter in realising human 
conceptions that the great charm of the book 
lies, and it is in the perception of the distinct 
capacities of each of the materials that its 
value consists. Mr. Hamerton has a very 
proper dislike to any of the graphic arts 
being styled ‘‘ imperfect.’ This is an epithet 
which, as he points out, is applicable to all of 
them if to any. It is to be hoped thata 
wider knowledge of the peculiar aptness of 
each art for producing certain effects will not 
only lead to the encouragement of some, like 
engraving on steel, which have gone out of 
favour, but will also teach both artists and 
amateurs to keep each more strictly to its 
proper province, which is the production of 
effects which other arts cannot produce at 
all, or can produce only at greater labour. 
The spectacle of water-colours trying to be 
“oils,” of the needle rivalling the “ burin,”’ 
is confusing to the ignorant and unpleasant 
to those who know the pleasure of “ pure 
blood” in art. Each art is only “ imperfect ” 
when it tries to strain beyond its natural 
compass; its material limitations, like the 
outline of a circle, constitute its perfection. 
When this is fully realised, the question, 
“ What is art?” will be no longer a puzzle to 
the unlearned and the enigma of impostors. 
What is true of each art in particular is also 
true of art in general. Its function is not to 
give nature complete (which is impossible), 
but to abstract certain of her parts or 
qualities so that they can be more fully and 
quietly studied and enjoyed by themselves. 
Strong colour and glitter of surface are im- 
pediments to the enjoyment of form, strength 
of line to the enjoyment of tone; and if an 
accomplished picture fails to produce satis- 
faction it is frequently, if not generally, 
because it attempts to give two incompatible 
pleasures at the same time. 

The chapter on oil-painting is especially 
full, as it should be, and by itself an im- 
portant contribution to the history of art. 
Mr. Hamerton has made good use of the 
information he has received from various 
living artists as to their methods of painting. 
His reading has enabled him to describe the 
methods and palettes of some of the greatest 
of the Old Masters. His knowledge, enhanced 
by personal practice and critical examination 
ot; works new and old, makes a trustworthy 
base for decided views as to the development 
of the art which in some modern work appears 
to him to be “‘ over-ripe.” We have no space 
to do more than express our general concur- 
rence in his views. 

Our last word must be in praise of the 
illustrations. But afew years ago it would 
have been impossible to illustrate adequately 
such a book as this, The light but sure touch 
of Turner’s pencil, the bloom of Allongé’s 
charcoal, the delicate lines of Leighton’s 
silverpoint, and the clear incision of Diirer’s 
burin must have been left to the imagination, 
or rendered but approximately. By the aid 
of different processes, all called into existence 
by photography, these have each been repro- 
duced with an accuracy which may properly 





be described as perfect. Though not chosen 
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for their beauty as works of art so much as 
for characteristic illustration of the use of the 
special materials, there are many of the illus- 
trations which are exquisite. Among these 
are heads by Leighton and Burne Jones; 
and the charcoal drawings of Allongé and 
Lhermitte, Heywood Hardy’s “Lady on 
Horseback” in dry point, C. W. Sherborn’s 
engraving in the old Italian style, Mr. 
Linton’s wood-cut, Lumb Stocks’ line en- 
graving, Francis Holl’s stipple, E. P. 
Brandard’s engraving of a landscape by 
Alfred Hunt, and M. Hanhart’s lithograph, 
are, one and all, not only unusually fine 
specimens of workmanship, but “things of 
beauty.” Cosmo MonxHovseE. 








DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


WuHEN the grave for the late G. E. Street, 
R.A., was being dug the interesting discovery 
was made that a Roman villa had once stood on 
the site of the nave of Westminster Abbey 
church. Some ten or twelve feet below the 
level of the present pavement various fragment- 
ary remains of a hypocaust were found; and 
some of the large square bricks which had 
formed the pilae, or short pillars supporting the 
hollow floor, were apparently in situ. Frag- 
ments also were discovered of the broad flange- 
tiles which rested on the pilae, and carried the 
cement and mosaic, which formed the upper 
layers of the floor. The mortar is of two kinds:— 
one very coarse in quality, made of lime and 
gravel, used to bed the pilae-bricks; and another 
tiner variety, made of lime, sand, and pounded 
brick, such as the Romans generally used to bed 
the tesserae of their mosaic floors. 

The ground where Westminster Abbey now 
stands must have been, when this villa was 
built, a small island in the middle of a large 
but shallow lake, extending over the present 
St. James’s Park, most of Lambeth, the south 
part of Pimlico, and other land besides. Across 
this lake there was, in Roman times, a ford, 
which probably passed from the shore to the 
island, and then from the island to the opposite 
side. This ford was on the line of a Roman 
road, the position and direction ef which is still 
marked out by the long straight Edgware Road, 
and its southern continuation, Park Lane. 
After crossing the lake the road passed on, 
extending through Surrey, and then probably 
(as suggested by the Rev. W. J. Loftie in 
his valuable pamphlet on ‘‘ Roman London”) 
joined the southern branch of the Watling 
Street from Dover to Canterbury. It is 
impossible to say when the site of Westminster 
Abbey ceased to be an island. The term 
Thorney Island is applied to it till after the 
Norman Conquest; but this of course proves 
nothing, as the name ‘‘island” often survives 
long after a piece of land has ceased to be 
surrounded by water. 

This discovery of Roman remains is not 
altogether unexpected. John Flete, Prior of 
Westminster, who wrote in 1443, mentions 
a tradition that a Christian church had been 
built on Thorney Island in 184, and that in 
the time of Diocletian’s persecutions it was 
taken from the Christians and dedicated to the 
service of Apollo—‘‘ Thurificat Apollini sub- 
urbana Thorneia.” Though much reliance can- 
not be put in this statement, yet the tradition 
as to the Roman temple may haye some 
foundation in fact. 

Another recent discovery, though relating to 
much later times, is that of two circular ovens, 
with brick domes, at the south-west angle of the 
misericord, probably part of the monastic bake- 
house. lI'oundations, too, haye been foundof a 





room adjoining the refectory on the south. This 
room had two lines of vaulting in three bays 
each, with pillars down the middle. The buttery 
hatch opened from it into the refectory, to which 
this little building may have formed a sort of 
serving-room. The kitchen, no foundations of 
which have yet been discovered, probably stood 
somewhere between this building and the 
bakehouse. J. Henry MIDDLETON. 








EARLY GERMAN WOOD-CUTS AT THE 
BURLINGTON. 


THE contention of Mr. Herkomer that design- 
ing for wood-blocks cultivates the artistic 
faculty much better than any amount of 
academic teaching derives some support from 
the astonishing display of intellectual vigour 
and passionate imagination shown by some of 
the Germans of the time of Albrecht Diirer. It 
was used by them, perhaps, rather as a means 
for popularising their mature genius than as a 
field for practising their ’prentice hands; but 
the present exhibition at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club shows, at least, how large a scope 
the art of wood-cntting affords for the display 
of true drawing and intense feeling. The 
exigencies of cutting on wood in the old style 
demanded of the designer a sureness of aim and 
science of execution which are not favoured by 
those numerous mechanical resources of the 
modern engraver, which, while they liberate 
the hand and mind of the draughtsman, en- 
gender much loose drawing and enervyated 
design. The minds of these early designers 
were braced, and their hands steadied, by the 
very limits of the ‘‘ Formschneider’s” means. 
They could expect no help from their interpreter ; 
on the contrary, whatever mistake they made 
was sure to be repeated, perhaps exaggerated ; 
whatever virtue there was in their works was 
certain to be somewhat impaired. They had to 
know exactly what they wanted to express, 
and to express it so boldly and clearly that 
there could be no mistake, even if the transla- 
tion was imperfect. This interesting exhibi- 
tion of choice impressions of the masterpieces 
of Cranach, Diirer, Burgmair, Holbein, and 
lesser men is therefore useful beyond its imme- 
diate intention of illustrating the history of 
wood-engraving from the middle of the fifteenth 
to the end of the sixteenth century. 

It is unfortunate that so little is known of the 
engravers themselves. No doubt the designers 
not only furnished the drawings, but also 
superintended the cutting; but, nevertheless, 
the engravers, with their rude tools (knife 
instead of burin, pear-tree plank instead of 
boxwood cut across the grain), were perfect 
craftsmen. Hans Liitzelburger, the cutter of 
Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and Jerome Resch, 
who, with others, executed Diirer’s ‘‘ Triumph 
of Maximilian,” could not be beaten in their 
own line by any modern engraver. A few more 
names we know ; but it is to be feared that we 
shall never learn to whom we owe the perpetua- 
tion of some of the noblest designs ever con- 
ceived by the imagination of men. He was 
no mere mechanic who could have ‘‘ cut out 
the whites” from Diirer’s ‘* Virgin with 
Angels” (67) or ‘‘ Trinity ” (72) without losing 
more of the dignified sweetness of the former, 
or of the exquisitely, but nobly, pathetic ex- 
pression of the latter; and the carver of the 
grand Apocalypse of the Nuremberg master 
deserves immortality. It would have been use- 
ful if the scanty information which has come 
down to us with regard to these engravers 
had been summarised in the Preface to the 
Catalogue. 

Among the most curious of the works which 
Messrs. R. Fisher, H. H. Gibbs, and W. 
Mitchell have withdrawn from their collections 
for the purpose of this exhibition may be men- 
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tioned the curious coloured cut of the “ Turkish 
Emperor” (2); the fine impression of the 
frontispiece of Breydenbach’s Travels by Erhard 
Reuwich, with its beautifully irregular compo- 
sition and charming rose trellis and Cupids 
over the arch; the first state of Cranach’s 
‘* Venus and Cupid ” (16), printed in chiaroscuro ; 
and the still more remarkable “ St. George” 
(13), printed in blue and gold. Other curiosi- 
ties are Mr. Mitchell’s ‘‘ Titles to the Life of the 
Virgin and the Great Passion ” (25), printed ona 
single sheet, and the trial proof of the portion of 
the “ Triumphal Car of imilian ” which con- 
tains the Emperor’s portrait. Another print 
in chiaroscuro which cannot fail to arrest atten. 
tion is Burgmair’s terrible design of ‘‘ Death 
and the Young Man” (92). By Hans Baldung, 
Mr. Fisher lends a fine impression of ‘The 
Witches” (99); and his fancy, more playful, 
perhaps, than that of any of these artists ex- 
cept Cranach, is well seen in the ‘ Virgin and 
Child” (100) and “Holy Family” (101) be- 
longing to Mr. Mitchell. One of the most 
interesting of ali is the same gentleman’s 
undescribed state of Michael Ostendorfer’s 
“Pilgrimage to the Old Ohurch of the 
Beautiful Virgin at Ratisbon.” 








M. TISSOT AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


M. J. J. Tissor has an exhibition all to him- 
self at the Dudley Gallery, where, in addition 
to his etchings, most of which are already 
well known, he has assembled twelve paintings 
and a number of works in bronze and cloisonné 
enamel. The enamels are an extraordinary 
memorial of his patience, ingenuity, and skill of 
hand. He appears to have worked out the 
method of their manufacture all by himself. 
Beginning with the most futile attempts (some 
of which are shown), he has persevered till he 
has found out how to produce “ the flux and the 
tints” and become a master of the art. The 
Catalogue proudly states that his inventions 
have culminated in the discovery of the 
‘*sealing-wax” red, and of this he shows « 
‘trial-piece,’ on which his initials appear 
triumphantly in this rare colour, on a ground of 
fine turquoise blue. Such industry, meeting 
with such success (technically), commands 
admiration. The colours are very good, and the 
workmanship finished, especially in two large 
jardiniéres mounted in bronze, and a still 
larger allegorical composition of Fortune 
sitting on the globe borne by a tortoise. We 
do not think that representations of sea and 
sky and young ladies in boats are suitable for 
cloisonné work, nor do we think that flat-sided 
vases imitating red brick walls and ivy are 
good art; but there is no doubt about the 
originality of the design or the boldness and 
beauty of the colour, even though the works 
attract us little in other respects. Of the 
paintings, the most important are a series of 
four, called ‘“‘The Prodigal Son in Modern 
Life.” Seen one by one unnamed, they would 
pass as admirable examples of the peculiar skill 
of the painter ; but taken together, as a modern 
paraphrase of the grand old parable, they are 
a failure, anda sadone. The first scene, where 
the prodigal is about to start on his travels, gives 
us one of those rooms looking over a river 
flooded with light from the large bay windows 
which M. Tissot knows how to paint so well. 
The “‘ prodigal” is seated on a mahogany table, 
whose polished surface reflects the complex 
lights. At one end of it is seated the father, a 
good-natured old gentleman who is evidently 
determined that his younger son shall start 
provided with ‘‘ everything ;” at the other, his 
elder brother and his wife (or sister), who has 
‘*tea-things” before her. In the next scene 
the prodigal is supposed to be “ wasting his sub- 
stance in riotous liying” in a Japanese tea- 
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house, not one of the most respectable, we sup- 
pose, but there is nothing to show more than 
curiosity on the part of the prodigal and his 
English male companion, who are taking coffee 
out of tiny cups. Lanterns shed a rosy light 
over the Japanese damsels with impassive faces, 
one of whom is dancing demurely and the rest 
lolling about. If it isa carnival, it is a very 
decent, not to say a dull, one; but much praise is 
due for the strange spell which M. Tissot has 
cast over the scene. If it be not truly Japanese, 
itis like nothing else we know. In the next, 
the father is embracing his son, who has had to 
work his passage home, and is kneeling in con- 
trition on the deck, with bare feet and a suit of 
slops. The last scene is ‘‘the fatted calf,” 
which, being translated into M. Tissot’s rather 
vulgar English, means a rattling good dinner 
up the river. M. Tissot is a clever painter, but 
he is “ bad style.” 








PAINTINGS ON CHINA. 


Tae seventh annual exhibition at Messrs. 
Howell and James’ marks a distinct point in 
the history of this charming and popular art, 
and is one of which they may well be proud. 
The judges, Messrs. Frederick Goodall and 
H. Stacy Marks, have done wisely in raising 
the standard for admission ; and, though there is 
a good deal of amateur work which is poor and 
uninteresting, the general level is higher than 
in former years. The number and beauty of 
the various plaques and plates is a satisfactory 
result of a great deal of patronage and en- 


couragement, both of a wise kind. There are | Mis 


fourteen royal patrons, six of whom present 
rizes of honour; and these are supplemented 
y prizes given by the Queen newspaper, the 
Art Journal, the judges, and Messrs. Howell 
and James, so that there are nineteen in all for 
amateurs and eleven for professionals, besides 
numerous diplomas of merit. The gold medal 
given by the Crown Princess of Germany has 
this year fallen to Miss J. Scott Smith fora 
portrait of the Princess Elizabeth of Hesse and 
another beautifully painted head. Miss Everett 
Green gains the “ Princess Alice” badge for a 
decorative plate remarkable for the beauty of 
drawing and colour—a harmony in green ; 
Miss R. J. Strutt, the ‘‘ Princess Christian” 
prize for a pair of panels—‘Summer and 
Autumn.” To Miss A. R. Popham has been 
awarded the “Prince Leopold” badge, to Mrs. 
Nesbit that presented by Princess Mary, 
Duchess of Teck, and to Miss Madeline Cook 
the ‘‘ Countess of Flanders” prize. The other 
rizes for amateurs have been allotted to Misses 
— Whittaker, CO. J. Barber, A. K. Barclay, 
Amy Vigers, and others too numerous to 
mention if we wish to reserve space to say any- 
thing about the exhibition. The same reason 
must justify usin not saying more about the 
rizes awarded to the professionals than that the 
Sinens of Germany’s silver medal was won by 
Miss Rebecca Coleman with some ‘“‘ heads,” 
bold in colour and of much delicacy and clear- 
ness in the flesh-tints, and that the other chief 
rizes were awarded to Misses Ellen Welby, 
Hiss Charlotte Spiers, Miss Linnie Watt, and 
M. Dominic Grenet. . 
Among the first works to attract attention 
in the large gallery are the ‘‘ Nellie” and 
“Sallie” of Miss E. 8. A. McMillan (9 and 28), 
two well-drawn heads of children relieved 
against bold grouads of pale blue and yellow; 
and two clever imitations of Limoges enamel 
by C. Daubron (17 and 19), An “Oriental 
Design” (47), by Miss Adelaide Inglis, seems to 
show some talent for conventional design, which 
we are glad to see is being cultivated by more 
than one lady amateur. Miss Dora Crittenden’s 
“Conventional Wallflowers” is a more original 
efiort in this direction (98); but this is not so 
good as Miss Eleanor James’s ‘‘ Strawberries” 








(278), which is in inferior to the same lady’s 
‘Conventional Violets” (300). Miss Minnie 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Conventional Design” (210) and 
Miss Innes Hadden’s “‘Jumbo Plate” (223) 
also deserve mention ‘in this connexion,” 
though the latter is evidently taken from an 
Asiatic, not an African, elephant, and probably 
from an Indian carving in ivory. If Miss Elize 
von Holtorp designed the border as well as the 
centre of her very clever plate, ‘“‘The Two 
Pipers” (57), she has great talent for decoration. 
Of the flower-painting none struck us as finer 
than the lilies of Miss Ada Hanbury (383) and 
Miss Frances Linnell (409). Miss E. Chatfield’s 
‘« Tris and Guelder Roses ” (371) is finely painted, 
and a beautiful piece of colour, but there are 
too many good specimens of flower-painting by 
both amateurs and professionals to extend 
notice to half the deserving. Indeed, this 
remark applies to the exhibition as a whole, 
and we must conclude this notice by calling 
attention to a few works which at all events 
should not be passed without more than a 
glance. 

Among these are certainly Mdme. Marie 
Merkel-Heine’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Young Lady” 
(377), with its exquisite finish; Miss Fanny S. 
Baily’s ‘‘ Branch of Auratum Lilies” (107); 
Miss Florence Voss’s ‘‘ Single Dahlias” (272), 
. in arrangement and fine in colour ; Mrs. R. 

. Pownall’s ‘‘ Angelique” (299), Miss Bessie 
Twynam’s ‘“‘ Helen” (326), Miss C. H. Spiers’ 
‘““White Peonies” (358), Miss M. Gemmel’s 
‘* Head” (426), Miss Wilson’s ‘‘ Primulas” 
(436), G. Schuller’s ‘‘ Study of Flowers” (438), 

iss K. Kirkman’s very brilliant and clever 
“Salamanders” (440), Miss Ellen Williams’ 
‘‘Study of an Italian Head” (454), Miss E. 
Lewis’s ‘‘ Listening to the Birds” (843), Miss 
Belinda Havell’s ‘‘ Ready for the Bath” (926), 
and Miss K. Sturgeon’s ‘‘Cloolia,” with its 
admirable “ ground.” 

It only remains to say that such well- 
known masters as MM. Léonce and Grenet 
are here to be studied in works which are, 
and are likely to be, unrivalled. Of M. 
Mallet there is only one specimen, but that 
is a fine one (1657). Beautiful landscapes are 
also sent by J. Gautier (1667, &c.) and P. 
Langlois (410), and the vigour and science of 
Messrs. Clair and Vialle are shown in several 
fine works. The admirable imitations of 
Japanese lacquer work by Mr. A. Hill should 
not be passed over. These fine designs, though 
frankly adopting the Japanese style, are original 
in invention and perfect in execution, It is, 
we believe, known only to himself how to 
obtain these various tints of gold, and how to 
apply them to the surface of the porcelain. 
The anatomy of the animals and the structure 
of the feathers are marked with delicacy and 
precision, and the gilt decorations stand out in 
low relief against a ground of fine brown. 
Apart from their artistic value they are triumphs 
of ceramic handicraft. Another masterly piece 
of work is Mr. Thomas J. Bott’s ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child” in Worcester enamel (1082). 

Altogether, the exhibition shows improve- 
ment in professional as well as amateur work. 
Among many well-known lady professionals 
whose accomplished painting we are unable to 
refer to particularly, Miss Linnie Watt may be 
mentioned as one who, without losing her old 
grace and breadth, has advanced both in decision 
and in colour. 








EXPLORATION IN THE DELTA OF THE 
NILE. 
III. 
Mr. R. 8. Poote’s concluding lecture at Ken- 
sington dealt with the bearing of the proposed 
exploration on the Greek element in Egyptian 
history. He referred to the early piratical settlers 
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who ravaged the Egyptian coast, and finally 
obtained a footing in the land some twelve or 
thirteen centuries B.c., and pointed out that ox- 
cavations in the Delta, where these Greek pirates 
settled, might reveal tombs similar to those 
opened by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae, and 
thus the origin and development of that early 
phase of art might be explained. Another 
opportunity for discovery was presented in the 
site of Naukratis, which, if not identified, is 
nevertheless known within narrow limits. This 
great emporium of Greek commerce in the 
sixth century B.C. contained temples allotted to 
the chief maritime states of Hellas, and from 
excavations on their sites we might expect to 
find certain evidence of the condition of Greek 
art a century earlier than the period of its 
efflorescence at Athens. Finally, Mr. Poole 
delivered a eulogy of Alexander, Alexandria, 
and the Alexandrian school and fathers, and 
commented on the advantages which he believed 
accrued from the mixture of Christianity and 
neoplatonism. A notable feature of the 
Egyptian Church was its asceticism, and this 
Mr. Poole showed to be of Egyptian origin. 
The convents attached to the worship of Serapis, 
which the Ptolemies introduced as a compromise 
between Greek and Egyptian beliefs, were the 
direct ancestors of the European monastic 
system ; and the ascetic ideal of life thus came, 
not from the Essenes, but from the ancient 
Egyptians. It was to be hoped that exca- 
vation on the sites of Serapeums might yield 
materials to illustrate this interesting phase of 
Egyptian religion. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. WILSON AND {|M‘Cormick are about 
to publish a series of original pen-and-ink 
sketches of places familiar to the tourist in the 
Scottish Highlands and to readers of William 
Black’s novels. The book consists of some 
seventy illustrations, and will be called From 
the Clyde to the Hebrides ; or, Sketches by the 
Way. 

UNDER the title of Rambling Sketches, Mr. T. 
Raffles Davison is publishing, in monthly parts, 
a collection of the drawings which he has fur- 
nished to the British Architect. Each part con- 


tains six plates, with descriptive letterpress by 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon. 


Miss MARIANNE Nortu’scollectionof pictures 
of tropical scenery and vegetation, which she 
has presented to the nation together with the 
building at Kew containing them, will be opened 
on Thursday, June 8, and henceforth at all times 
when the Royal Botanic Gardens are open. 


THE window placed by the Cordwainers’ Com- 
pany in the church of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street, was unveiled last Tuesday. Tho subject 
is ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,” after a drawing by 
Mr. Taylor, the original of which is now to be 
seen at the Royal Academy. 


THE first exhibition of pictures ever held in 
High Wycombe was opened by Lord Carrington 
on Friday. It isa loan collection, from some 
of the best private galleries, in aid of the Free 
Library and Literary Institute. 


M. Mounkacsy is busy on drawings for a 
Crucifixion which is intended to be on the 
same scale as the ‘‘ Christ before Pilate.” 


Ir the hanging of pictures in the great 
annual national exhibition is not one of those 
things which they manage better in France, the 
artists do not seem to suffer their wrongs so 
patiently as in England. One artist, M. van 
Beers, whose masterly picture of ‘‘The Yacht 
La Siréne” is one of the attractions of the 
present exhibition of our Royal Academy, 
covered the glass of one of his pictures at the 
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Salon with black varnish to show his displeasure 
at the little respect shown to it by the hangers ; 
another, M. Juan Gonzaléz, cut his out of the 
frame. 


An exhibition of the decorative paintings of 
M. Paul Baudry is being prepared by the Union 
centrale des Arts décoratifs in a part of the 
Orangery on the terrace of the Tuileries. They 
will be exhibited, as decorative work should be— 
not detached like easel pictures, but with archi- 
tectural setting. 


THe death is announced at Paris of M. 
Lefebvre, at the age of seventy-seven. He was 
best known as an historical painter, but he also 
furnished designs for the windows of churches, 
and his portrait of the late Jules Fayre was 
highly spoken of. 


Two important restorations are in contempla- 
tion or progress in Paris. One is the Tower 
of Jean-sans-Peur, the last remnant of the man- 
sion of the Dukes of Burgundy. It stands in the 
Rue aux Ours, and is the only specimen left in 
Paris of the military architecture of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The other is 
the chapel of the Fort of Vincennes, which was 
commenced in the reign of Saint-Louis and 
finished in that of Henn IT. 


THE first photograph in the last part of the 
Great Historic Galleries represents a supposed 
Van Dyck from Castle Howard, which was once 
in the Orleans Collection, and there known as 
a portrait of James Duke of York. Lord 
Ronald Gower thinks it is a likeness of Oharles 
Lewis, the elder brother of Prince Rupert. 
Earl Spencer’s portrait of Murillo, by himself, 
comes next, and is followed by six miniatures 
from Windsor Castle. 


Tne sixth number of American Etchings con- 
tains a plate by Mr. J. M. Falconer represent- 
ing a picturesque bit of Kenilworth Castle. 
The next will have a portrait of Longfellow, 
etched by Mr. Wm. M. Chase. 


To the current number of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Charles Yriarte contributes a 
first article on the important exhibition at 
Lisbon of Spanish and Portuguese ornamental 
art. M. E. de Beaumont describes a portion of 
the famous Spitzer Collection—the arms and 
armour; M. Charles Ephrussi has an excellent 
article on the new Botticellis at the Louvre 
which is well illustrated; and M. Spire Blondel 
commences a series of papers on modellers in 
‘wax. 


Tue recent numbers of L’Art have been 
mainly occupied by M. Ernest Chesneau’s 
admirable account of Delacroix, in which no 
more than due honour is done to that noble and 
passionate genius, and by a series of learned 
and interesting articles, by M. Henri Jouin, on 
the Hamilton Collection. Among the etchings 
published in Z’Art during the last few weeks 
may be mentioned one, by M. Ed. Ramus, of 
M. Jean Béraud’s clever scene in an English 
drawing-room, which, under the title of ‘*‘ High 
Life,” is now being exhibited at Burlington 
House (1434); a clever view of the old port of 
Marseilles, by M. Lucien Gautier; and a very 
charming interior, with a figure, by Sig. 
Pagliano, called ‘‘ Lavanditre.” 


M. ALEX. Prnowart ‘‘chef de section aux 
archives de Belgique,” contributes a very 
interesting letter to the Courrier de /’ Art, on the 
subject of the rare Belgian painter Volders, 
whose Christian name, it appears, was Lancelot, 
and not Louis. He adds that thero are still 
two pictures by this artist in Belgium, one in 
the church of Notre Dame de la Chapelle at 
Brussels, the other in the parish church of 
Anderlecht. The former represents Saint Aye 
adoring the Trinity, the other, St. Rock, St. 
Christopher, St. Sebastian, and St. Anthony. 





MUSIC. 


GERMAN OPERA. 


Tue friends and partisans of Wagner have for 
a long time looked forward to the season of 
German Opera inaugurated last Thursday week 
at Drury Lane. The Richter Concerts have 
fully established the reputation of Herr Hans 
Richter as a conductor of the highest ability, 
and great things were therefore expected of him. 
People who hope for too much are apt to be dis- 
appointed ; but we think we are expressing only 
the plain truth in stating that not only have we 
never had such performances of Wagner’s 
operas in this country, but that it is scarcey 

ossible to expect or to wish for anything better. 

t is our duty always to avoid extravagant 
words either of praise or of blame; but in the 
present case we cannot do justice to the earnest 
and painstaking efforts to present the Wagner 
and other operas in as complete a manner as 
possible before the public without employing 
the highest possible, and what under ordinary 
circumstances would doubtless be deemed 
extravagant, terms of praise. The great 
services rendered by Mr. Carl Rosa to the 
cause of Wagner in this country should not be 
forgotten; they are specially deserving of men- 
tion here, because the very careful, and in many 
respects excellent, representations which he 
has given in London of Wagner’s earlier operas 
have certainly contributed to the great successes 
of this new “German” company. Many people 
have admired “ Tannhiiuser ” and “‘ Lohengrin,” 
but the third act of the former and the second 
act of the latter have generally proved stumbling- 
blocks and causes of offence. Some writers 
have declared boldly against both as being 
horribly tedious and unmusical; while others, 
more amiably disposed, have merely styled them 
dull. With such orchestral playing and such 
singing and declamation as that now heard 
at Drury Lane, we fancy that any atten- 
tive listener who has hitherto entertained any 
doubts respecting these acts, but is open to 
conviction, will come away only regretting that 
Herr Richter should deem it at all necessary to 
make “cuts” in the above-named portions of 
the two operas. 

The performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” on May 
18, attracted an unusually full house. Frau Rosa 
Sucher gave avery truthful and touching im- 
personation of Elsa, and her splendid singing 
and fine dramatic acting made a most marked 
impression. A few words will suffice for the 
Lohengrin of Herr Winkelmann. He has a fine 
presence, a pleasing voice, and his impersonation 
of the Knight of the Holy Grail was certainly 
the grandest ever witnessed in‘London. Frau 
J. Carso-Dely took the part of Ortrud and Herr 
Dr. E. Kraus that of Telramund, and both these 
artists deserve special praise for their powers of 
declamation and for the earnestness with which 
they entered into the spirit of their respective 
réles. Herr J. Koegel as the King was not, as 
regards singing, all that could be desired. . 

On Saturday, May 20, Herr E. Gura appeared 
in “The Flying Dutchman,” and greatly im- 
pressed the audience by his powerful and 
graphic acting. He has a full, deep voice, and 
sings all the difficult music allotted to him with 
wonderful power and effect. Frau Sucher did 
full justice to the Senta music ; Herr Wolff as 
Erik and Herr Landau as the Steersman gave 
much satisfaction, while Herr Ehrke proved 
himself a good father and friend. 

On Tuesday evening ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” was per- 
formed, and obtained a genuine and thoroughly 
well-deserved triumph. We have not yet 


noticed the chorus-singing, the stage manage- 
ment, the orchestral playing, and the conducting 
at the previous nights, for we felt that here was 
the most fitting moment to speak of all these 
important matters. The chorus-singing from the 
beginning has been, with one or two very trifling 





exceptions, truly magnificent; but in “ Tann- 
hiiuser” the rendering of the Pilgrims’ choruses 
and the ensemble music of the second act were 
simply perfect. Herr Carl Ambruster,the chorus- 
director, may indeed be proud of the results of his 
labours. Herr Wilhelm Hock has also proved 
himself thoroughly efficient as stage-director. 
Fine as were some of the scenic effects in the 
two first operas, the palm of excellence must be 
iven to ‘‘ Tannhiiuser;” the scenery of the 
irst act and the magnificent spectacle of the 
second will not easily be effaced from the 
memories of those present. Of Herr Richter 
and of his band we say nothing, for a few words 
would entirely fail to do justice to the ability 
of the former and to the excellence of the latter, 
We must notice very briefly the effective im. 
personation of Venus by Fraulein Wiedermann 
and the excellent rendering of the Wolfram 
music by Herr Gura. Herr Landau, Herr 
Wolff, Herr Ehrke, and Herr Koegel sustained 
in a fairly creditable manner the parts of 
Walter, Heinrich, Bithrolf, and the Landgraf. 

The performance of ‘‘ Fidelio,” on Wednes- 
day evening, was naturally looked forward to 
with great curiosity. Beethoven’s great che/- 
@euvre still remains one of the most sublime 
creations in the realm of musical art. Many 
people are afraid of expressing too great an 
admiration for Wagner lest it should imply a 
certain want of respect to Beethoven. Let 
there be no mistake about this matter. 
Beethoven could certainly not have written 
‘*Lohengrin” or ‘‘ Tristan,” but it is equally 
certain that Wagner could not write another 
‘* Fidelio.” The musician who admires the one 
composer at the expense of the other is preju- 
diced, and a taste for Wagner ought by no 
means to produce a distaste for Beethoven. 
The performance of ‘ Fidelio” was extremely 
good, though not perfect. Fraulein Th. Malten, 
as Leonora, was not altogether satisfactory in 
the first act; but, in the second, her acting and 
singing were deserving of high praise. Fraulein 
E. Wiedermann interpreted the part of Marzel- 
line with great intelligence ; and the same may 
be said of Herr Landau as Jacquino. Herr 
P. Ehrke, as Rocco, sang and acted exceedingly 
well, but his voice has not sufficient power by 
the side of the other singers. Herr J. Wolff gave 
a fine interpretation of the Florestan music; 
and Herr Dr. Kraus gave a dignified rendering 
of the important réle of Pizarro. The first 
Leonora overture was played at the commence- 
ment of the opera, and the third before the 
second act. The chorus-singing throughout the 
opera was truly magnificent, and the stage 
business most effective. The enthusiastic 
applause at the close proved how satisfactory 
had been the efforts of all concerned. 

We must indeed congratulate Herren Franke 
and Pollini on the grand results of the first four 
nights. The production of the interesting novel- 
ties announced will, judging from what we have 
already heard, prove an immense success. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


Tur Chester Musical Festival, in aid of the 
Cathedral Restoration Fund, will be held on 
June 7,8,and9. The following oratorios will 
be given in the cathedral :—Mendelssohn's 
‘* Elijah,” Sullivan’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” Spohr’s 
‘* Last Judgment,” Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” Ben- 
nett’s ‘‘Woman of Samaria,” and also 
Beethoven’s symphony in C mivor; while 
Handel’s ‘“‘Acis and Galatea,” Dr. Bridge's 
‘** Boadicea,” and several miscellaneous selec- 
tions will be given in the music hall. Among 
the singers will be Mdme. Marie Roze, Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme. 
Patey, and Mdme. Mudie-Bolingbroke; Mr. 
J. O. Bridge, organist of Chester Cathedral, will 
be the conductor, 
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THEATRES. 








OMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
Tonight, at 8, BOCCACCIO 


Messrs. J. G. bye Louis Kelleher, C. Hunt, W. S. Rising, Truro. 
prook, Perry, and ionel Brough ; Mesdames Kate Munroe, Alice 
Carlingford, Nellie Maxwell, and Violet Cameron. 
Preceded, at 7.15, E FAST COACH. 
Messrs. J. G. Taylor and L. Kelleher ; Miss M. Taylor, &c. 
Acting Manager, R. D’ALBERTSON. 
Box-office open daily from 10 till 5, Doors open at 7.30, 


gouRT THEATRE. 
Mr. EDWARD 


Lessee, CLARE. 
ie the oe of ro Lee a + a 
at 8,45, a new original Com: ent 
Tonlght, . THE PARVENU,” 
will be produced. 


Preceded, at 8, by LITTLE GIRL, 
Doors open at 7.30. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. 



















D RURY LANE 
Geto Lessee andl Monsoes, My, Avaverse Hannes. 





Directors Herr HERMANN FRANKE and Herr POLLINI have the honour to 
amounce the FIRST SEASON of GRAND GERMAN OPERA.—MAY and 
UNE, 1882. 
sO NIGHT, LOHENGRIN. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8, DIE MEISTERSINGER. 
Herr E. Gura (Hans Sachs), Herr H. Winkelmann (Stolzing), Frau Sucher 
(Eva), Friiulein J. Schefsky (Magdalene), Herr P. Ehrke (Beck ) 

















Analyst, Bristol. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 
It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
‘Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppanrt, F.I.C., F.C.S., City 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassaut, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“* A delicious preparation.” 





FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





A. WOODGATE, 
CARVER AND GILDER, 
MOULDING AND PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
79, DRURY LANE, STRAND, W.C. 
Re-gilding in all its Branches. The Trade supplied. 





wt’J. Koegel (Poyner), Herr Dr. Kraus (Kothner), Herr L, Landau 


vid 
(WEDNESDAY NEXT, FIDELIO (BEETHOVEN): 

Frialein Th. Malten (Leonore), Herr J. Wolff (Fl#restan), Herr Franz 
Nechbaur (Minister), Herr Dr. Kraus (Pizarro), Hert Niidechen (Rocco), 
Frialein E. Wiedermann (Marzelline), Herr L, Landau (Jacquino), Herr 
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SATURDAY NEXT, 
* Conductor, Herr HANS RICHTER, of the Imperial Opera House, Vienna. 


Regisseur, Herr W. Hock, Chorus Director, Herr Carl Armbruster ; 
leaders, Mr. Buziau and Mr. Holliinder. 

Tickets, 21s, to 28., at all the principal Agents ; at Herr FRANKE’s Office, 
® Vere-street, W.; and at the Box-office in the Theatre, 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


anager, Mr. F. MAITLAND, 
Tonight, at 4.30, THos. HARDY and ComYNs Carr's Pastoral Drama, 
































FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
Messrs, Charles Kelly, A. Wood, Carleton, H. E. Russell, Medwin, and J. 
i ; Mesdames Bernard: 














. Barnes ; -Beere, Maggie Hunt, and Alexes Leighton, 
Preeded, at8,by FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
ty. M, Rak. 





Box-office open from 11 till 5. No booking fees. Doors open at 7.30, 
MORNING PERFORMANCE, TO-DAY, at 2.30, 











NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 
To-night, at 8.15, BOUCICAULT’s great Drama, 
THE OCTOROON, 
Powerful ry end omy and effects, 
Preceded, at 7,30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWs, 


Tonight, at 8.15, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 


NCESS’S THEATRE. 
THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON, 
by Gronce R. Sims. 
Preceded, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
LAST NIGHTS, 
at7.30,by A SIMPLE SWEEP, 
Business M: 


ess Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN, 




















RINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 
Solt Lessee and Manager. = EDGAR BRUCE. 
Tonight, at 8.40, a newy Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
Precetied, at 7.50, by THE MARBLE ARCH, 
Carriages 


Doors open at 7.30. at ll, Box-office open daily from 11 till 5 
toder the control of Mr. STAFFORD. aiaieaiaaiae , 











ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 

(Under the direction of Miss HILDA HILTON.) 
Tonight, at 8.45, LONG AGO, 
New Drama, by ARTHUR A’BECKETT. 

DAME LA FONTAINE=Miss HILDA HILTON. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by BOARDING SCHOOL. 
At 9,30, the enormously — TEV of 






{n which Miss Fannie Leslie and Messrs. Harry Nicholls and Fred Newham 
Will appear. Dance by Mdlles, Luna and Stella. 
Musical Director, Mr. M. CONELLY. Stage Manager, Mr, J. I, DOYNE. 
Acting Manager, Mr. G. J. TAYLOR. 


SAvoy 7SR BAT R ER. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE. 
Tonight, W. 8, GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S Aesthetic Opera, 
PATIENCE, 












piers. George Grossmith, Kutland Barrington, Frank Thornton, Walter 
wae, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Julia Gwynne, 
ortescue, R. Brandram, aud Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 
ed, at 8, by MOCK TURTLES. 
pret 7.30, Box-office open from 11 till 5. 
. . Programmes free, The Electric Machines 
Siemens Bros, & Co. 







No fees of any kind 
supplied by Messrs: 






POOLE’s (late FOLLY) THEATRE. 
Sole — and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Tonight, at 7.30, OUT aT ELBOWS. 
-#0, the new and original Farcical piece, by H. J. BYRon, 
Mears. 3. 1, 1 , AUNTIE. 
Seas cole, John Billington, Garden, E. D. Ward, G. Shelton, &c. ; 


mes Winifred Emery, Emily Thorne, Effie Liston, Eliza Johns &c. 
Concluding with BARDELL v. PICKWICK.” ane 


SERJEANT BUZFUZ—Mr. J. L. TOGLE, 


1s, and Ketiring-rooms are replete with comfort. 
ear Box-office open from 10 till 5. No fecs for i 






















Prices 
fecs for booking, Doors 











SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer “COLUMBA” or “*IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M., 
from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., ying. in ion with his West High- 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. cial Guide, 3d.; 
Illustrated, 6d. and 1s., by post, or at W. H. SMITH & SON’s Railway Book- 
stalls.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow, 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


Large Bottles. 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest, Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 














EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 
Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthlybalances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Hills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of 

Shares. 
ao of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
lst March, 1880. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


oN 


MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
The ofiginal, best, and most liberal 
Cash prices, 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogte, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 


F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenhatn-court-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morwrell-street, W. 
Established 1862, 


B LINDN ESS 
At LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 


suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 
can be Teenage 4 consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplled, 
at the above address daily (Saturdaye and Sundays excepted) from 10 to 4, 
Mr. LAURANCE'S engagements at various institutions prevent him ftom 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS | , Manch quare, London, writes:—‘*I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. BRD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes:—‘* 1 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could hc ve been so much 
improved and admirably reieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.P., Lynn, 
Physician to H.K.H_ the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Ciifton ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood; The Rev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary’s 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorab. 
Jamset} leans 











jee Jejeebhoy, Byculla; Baron Do Cc F 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; ke. in Dowleans, Caleutta ; Major Priav 
37 years, Consultation free. 











(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 
fluid bination for D of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
ensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoul ers, and other 


of Dyspep are T and Podopbyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as e 
bile.—Prepared 





mdi. 





ffective for removing 
. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Botties 28 9d. and 4s, 6d. each. Sold by all 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & Co.'s OWN SAUCE, 


GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
fPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of | IMITATIONS, 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsparp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 
oes against by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 
Loss claims arranged ‘ith promptitude and liberality. 
. ’ JouN é. BROOMFIELD, Seoretary. 





SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C.; CHARING Cross, 5.W.; 
OxrorD Stitert (corner of Vete-strect), W. 


FIRE, Established 1710, Home and Foreign 1 at derat 
tes, 





LIFE. Vistablished 1810. Sptcially low rates for Young Lives. 
diate settlement of Claims, 


Imme- 








ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL AOOIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANOE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Benus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, of 
64, CORNHILL, 
Or 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
WILuIAM J. VIAN, Scoretary. 





- PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


M A PATENT SAFETY E S. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 

ADVANTAGES, 

Are not POISONOUS 

Are free from SMELL 

Are manufactured 

Without Phosphorus 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employod 

Are very DAMP PROOF 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
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vi [May 27, 1882.—No. 525, 
NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. |\GEORGE BELL & SONS’| TR UBNER & CO’S 


SEASON, 1882. 





STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps. 


I. 
BERKSHIRE. 


With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Early History, Antiquities, 
Worthies, &c, 
By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., 


f ‘* The County Families,” ** Antic uarian Magazine,” &c. 
Editor o ity d 1 iste 


u. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


With Descriptions of the Chief Objects of Interest, Topographical, Historical 
and Antiquarian. 
By ARTHUR J. HILL, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of * Architectural and Historical Notes on the Churches of 
Cambridgeshire.” L Nearly ready. 


lil. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Coast, Rail, and Road. 
R. N. WORTH, F.G.S 


I = 
Author of Tourists’ Guides to North and South a Somerset, &c. 
[Just ready. 


IV. 
ESSEX. 
By EDWARD WALYORD, M.A., 


Editor of * The County Families,” “* Antiquarian Magazine, ” &c. 
(In the press. 


V. 
WARWICKSHIRE: 


By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S., 
Author of Tourists’ Guides to Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Yorkshire, &e. 
(Nearly ready. 
The Series also contains GUIDES to 
By W. H. Tregellas. | KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. gs er ee (TITROUGID. By the 
1 - ~eegaeeas Ly the Rev. J. Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (ROUND About), By 
the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 


CORNWALL. 





DE VON (NORTH). By R. N. Worth, 
KF NORFOLK. By Walter Kye. 
“ VON (SOUTH). By R.N. Worth, | SOMERSE a By R. N. 
Worth, F.G. 
"The ae Guides to North and | SURREY. ‘By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S, 
South Devon are also published ia| SUSSEX. By G. F. Ghana, 
€ 


1 vol., price 3s. 6d. F.R.A.S. 

ENGLISH LAK YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
kinson, F.R.G RIDINGS. By G. P. Bevan, F'.G.S, 

HAMPSILIRE. “by G. Pr. YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING, By 
F.G.S. UG. P, Bevan, F.G.5. 








By H. I. Jen- 





Bevan, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


iTS SCENERY AND HOW TO SEE IT. 
With Letters of a Year's Residence and List of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, 
and Seaweeds, 
By ELLEN M. TAYLOR. 
With Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Funchal. 





NEARLY READY. 
STANFORD'S TOURIST’S MAP AND 
VISITOR'S GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 


BOOES. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


MARRYAT’S 
POOR JACK. 


Demy 4to. With Twenty-nine Illustrations by 
CLARKSON STANSFIELD, R.A. 
SIXPENCE. 


Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF ARIANISM, 


Chiefly referring to the Character and Chronology of the 
Reaction which followed the Council of Nicaea. 


By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, M.A., 
Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: Driauton, Betty, & Co.] 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT DIAMONDS OF 
THE WORLD: 


Their History and Romance. Collected from Official, 
Private, and other Sources, during Many Years 





of Correspondence and Enquiry. 

By EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Precious Stones and Gems.” 
Edited and Annotated by 
JOSEPH HATTON and A. H. KEANE, 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ON IMITATIVE ART: 


Its Principles and Progress. With Preliminary Remarks 
on Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. 


By T. H. DYER, LL.D., 
Author of “The City of Rome,” &c. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





STANFORD’S TOURIST’S MAP AND 
VISITOR’S GUIDE TO SOUTH WALES. 


Scale, 3 miles to an inch ; size of each Map, 32 inches by 27, 
The Railways are accurately engraved, the High Roads clearly indicated, 
and the Distances from Town to Town noted. 

A VISITOR'S GUIDE accompanies each Map, and contains Recent and | 
Full Information on Traveiling, Hotels, and Inns, with an Alphabetical | 
List of the Principal Places, giving the Sights, Scenery, Walks, &c., near 
each, 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Constructed on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, and 


Adepted to the Various Branches of Civil or Religious Administration. 
Scale, 6 miles to | inch ; size, about 66 inches by 80, 


With Railways and Stations, Roads, Canals, Principal Parks, Antiquities, 
aod other Features of Interest, civing the Positions of Lighthouses and 
Light-vessels, Coastguard and Lifeboat Stations round our Coasts, and dis- 
tinguishing clearly County Towns, Munic’ pal Boroughs, Parliame: eutary 
Boroughs, Assize Towns, Places where Quarter Sessions are held, Cathedral 
Cities, Military Head-quarters, aud Ports of Entry. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP 01 OF LONDON AND 


ITS ENVIRONS. 


New Edition. 
Scale, 1 inch to a mile; size, 24 inches by 26. 
Compiled from various Authorities by 7. B JORDAN, Esq., of the Mining 
Kecord Office, and printed in Colours sin ae thes Superficial Deposits. 


STANFORD’S NEW ; LIBRARY MAP 
OF SCOTLAND. 


On the Scale of 7°69 miles to an inch, or 1-436,830 of Nature, 
Size, about 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. 





The Orthography of the Map is based on the Census and Ordnance Maps, 
aud the Names of Towns are given in different characters according to 
population. The Map shows also the Principal Anti iquities, the Great | 
Parks and Mansions. the Railways and St«tions, Car ais, Main Roads, 
Coa-tguard stations, Lighthouses and Li; shtships, Lifeboat Stations, C ounty 
Towns, Royal saint Parliamentary Representation, Assize Towns, 


Military Head-quarters, Ports of Entry, Heights of Mountains, Battle- 
fields, &c., and thus forms a C omplete W: ork of  Remrenee. 


London: Epwanp Stranvorp, 55 5, Charing-cross, S.W. 
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From the Taking of Constantinople to the Establish- 
ment of the German Empire, a.p. 1453-1871 


Revised Edition. 5 vols., £2 12s. 6d. 





TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


PRINTING. 
By W. CROOKES, F.R.S. 
Post 8vo, 5s, 





32mo, price 1s. 6d. 


A WORD-BOOK FOR STUDENTS 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


| In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s, 6d. 


_ LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


Translated into English Verse, with a Preliminary Kasay | 
{ on the Fabulists, by ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


| A New Edition, with Notes, by J. W. M. GIBBS. 





| In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CLASSIC TALES. 


| Containing ** Rasselas, ” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” ** Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,’ and “The Sentimental Journey. wd 


| 
| alata te celia 
\ Lonvon: 


4, York Srreet, Covent GarveEn, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, New Work by the Author of *‘ Ginx’s Baby,” 


A PALADIN of FINANCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, By Edward Jenkins, 


THE SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA ; 
or, Review of the Different Systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. 
By MADHAVA ACHARYA. Translated by. E. B. . COWELL, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the and A. E 


0 
GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in ro Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TIBETAN TALES 
DERIVED from INDIAN SOURCES. 


Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Ghur into German by F, ANTON 
von SCHIEFNER, of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. Done 
into English from the German, with an Introduction, by W. k. s, 
RALSTON, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 14s. (Now ready. 


LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 
By Carl Abel. 


(Now ready. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
CONTENTS. 


Language as the Expression of National Modes of Thought—The Conception 

of Love in some Ancient and Modern Languages—The English Verbs of 

sy—P! i ge ge Connexion between 

Staneanry and G The Possib a Common Literary Lan- 

guage for all Slavs—The Order and Peation” of Words in the Latin 
Sentence—The Coptic Language—The Origin of Language. 


DICTIONARY of the 
SUAHILI LANGUAGE. 


Compiled by the Rev. Dr. L. KRAPF, Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society in East Africa. With an Appendix, containing aa 
Outline of a SuahiliGrammar. 8vo, cloth, 30s, 


THE COINS of ARAKAN, of 
PEGU, ‘and of BURMA. 


By Sir A. PHAYRE, C.B., K.C.S.L, G. "0. M.G., late Cominissioner of 
British Burma. With an "Article on “The Indian Balhara,” and the 
Arabian yo with India in the a, and Following Centuries, 
by EDWARD THOMAS, F.R.S, THE INTEKNATIONAL 
NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA,” Vol. ne Part I. Royal 4to, sewed, 
with Five Autotype Illustrative Plates, 83. 6d. 


NOTES onCONTINENTAL IRRIGATION. 


By HENRY LING ROTH. With Plates. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of 
INDIAN LITERATURE. 


By ALBRECHT WEBER. Translated from the Second German 
Edition (with the sanction of the Author), by JOHN MANN, M.A., and 
T. ZACHARIAE, Ph.D. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, Tos, 6d. 


‘LAND NATIONALISATION : 
Its Necessity and its Aims. 


Being a Comparison of the System of Landlord and Tenant with that of 
Occupying Ownership in their Influence ou the Well-Being of the People. 
By A. Kk. WALLACE, Author of ‘The Malay Archipelago,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

**The book is one which every agricultural reformer fame read.” 


‘ark Lane Express. 
(THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
Its History, People, and Products. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
** As a complete account of the country it is quite unique, and asa book 








| of reference it is one of the most comprehensive and useful of its kind that 


DYEING AND TISSUE- | 
‘THE ESSAYS and DIALOGUES 


have ever been published.”—TZimes. 


of GIACOMO LEOPARDI, 


Translated by CHARLES EDWARDES. With Biographical Sketch. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. td. 
** He was one of the most extraordinary men whom this century has pro- 
duced, both in his powers and likewise in his performances.” 
Quarterly Review. 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. Post 8vo, cloth, l6s 
“This last addition to Messrs. Triibner’s ‘ Oriental Series’ is not oulys 
valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct step ia 
the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of refereuce.” 


Acadeny. 
TSUNI-—IIGOAM: 
the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Kho.. 


By T. HAHN, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town. 
Dost 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
** Dr. Hahn's book is that of a man who is both a philologist and believer in 


| philological methods and a close student of savage manners and cus’. oms.” 
Saturday Reviet. 


RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 
in GERMANY: a Fragment. 


| By HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by JOHN SNODGRASS. Post 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“* The ever-growing circle of readers of Heine are indebted to the symp’ 

| thetic Ixbours of the translator of this book for a new delight. ite Las 

| caught the dainty expressiveness of his author with complete succes*.” 

| Booksellers 


| 


Loxpox: TRUBNER & CO., Lup@ats Hitt. 
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